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MOHAVE CULTURE AND PERSONALITY* 


GEORGE DEVEREUX 


Harvard University 


Any attempt to correlate culture and personality must begin with 
a minimum definition of the terms culture and personality. For the 
purpose of the present inquiry, we shall define culture as a highly 
structured and patterned field.1_ Within this field the individual has 
a certain mobility.2 Due to the structured nature of the field, the 
individual configuration is subject to continuous transformations 
and deformations.* If, at any stage of the individual’s life, we 
correlate our findings concerning his individual configuration at that 
time with the structure of the field wherein the individual has moved 
up to the time to which our formulation of his personality refers, 
we have made a significant statement concerning the interrelations 
of culture and personality. In brief, the life history of any individ- 
ual can be described in terms of that individual’s motions and of 
his deformations in a structured field. It is in these terms that we 
propose to analyze Mohave culture and personality. 

Mohave culture is the most typical and the best developed of 
the so-called Yuman River-cultures. These cultures are somewhat 
unique, and rather distinct from the cultures of the neighboring 
tribes. It is not an exaggeration to state that despite the efforts of 
some of the foremost anthropologists* the position of the Yuman 
River-cultures is still somewhat uncertain. The fact that the Yuman 


*A brief version of this paper was read before the Annual Meeting of the 
American Anthropological Association, New York City, Dec., 1938. 

The discussion is based upon four field trips financed respectively by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, by the Committee for the Study of Suicide, Inc., and 
by Mr. Cornelius Crane in conjunction with the Institute of General Semantics, 
to all of whom we wish to express our gratitude. 

* Brown, J. F. Psychology and the social order. New York: 1936. Devereux, 
G. A conceptual scheme of society. Amer. J. Sociol. (In Press.) 

* Brown, op. cit. Sorokin, P. A. Social mobility. New York: 1927. 

* Devereux, G. A sociological theory of personality. Lecture delivered before 
the Department of Psychology, University of California, April, 1938. 

*Spier, L. Cultural relations of the Gila River and Lower Colorado River 
tribes. Yale University Publications in Anthropology. No. 3. New Haven: 1936. 
( Bibliography. ) 
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River-tribes share numerous culture-elements or traits wit’ their 
immediate and mediate neighbors cannot be denied. There is a 
considerable overlapping of culture-traits. So far as the culture- 
pattern is concerned, i.e., the way these culture-elements ate “put 
together,” the student, however, cannot fail to be impressed “by the 
numerous points of divergence between the River-Yumans an? other 
Indians. \ 

If this be true, and if our initial definition of personality: as the 
result of deformations during motion in a highly structured field 
is correct, then, in view of the uniqueness of Mohave culture, we 
should expect that Mohave personality would also present many dis- 
tinctive and unique features. This expectation is amply confirmed 
by the excellent description of Mohave character by no less’ an au- 
thority than Professor Kroeber,® whose analysis consistently ‘ Stresses 
the uniqueness of Mohave personality. 

We shall not attempt to present first a bird’s-eye-view of } “Mohave 
culture, but shall endeavor to let it emerge from the description of 
a generalized Mohave life history, which while referring to: no sin- 
gle individual is yet characteristic of all Mohave. 


THE INFANT 
Consider a Mohave child at birth. For at least four lunar 
months it has already been endowed with powers of reasoning and 
dreaming. It is a rational being, since, should it “refuse to be born” 
when protracted labor occurs, the shaman will argue with the un- 
born child, asking it to be born, thereby setting an example ta future 
foeti, and insuring the continuity of the tribe. The fact that the 
shaman addresses the unborn in a closely reasoned speech indirectly 
confirms the formal Mohave statement that children are rational 
beings. The argument used by the shaman directly confirms the 
Mohave feeling that children insure tribal and cultural continuity.* 
Indeed, ontogeny duplicates not only phylogeny, but also mythical 
phylogeny.*?. The “Dying God” Matavilye decided to be born, in 
order to set an example to human children. The importance of 
tribal continuity and of tribal cohesion will be discussed further 
below, in terms of the socialization of the Mohave child. 


® Kroeber, A. L. Handbook of the Indians of California, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bull. No. 78. 1925. Pp. 729-731. 

* Devereux, G. Der Begriff der Vaterschaft bei den Mohave Indianern. Z. f. 
Ethnol., 1937, 69, 72-78. 

™ Devereux, G. Sexual life of the Mohave Indians. (Ph.D. Dissertation. 
MS. University of California Library, 1935.) 

* Bourke, J. G. Notes on the cosmogony and theogony of the Mohave Indians 
of the Rio Colorado, Arizona. J. Amer. Folk-Lore, 1889, 2, 169-189. 
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Foeti also dream in the womb. Future shamans dream of their 
shamanistic powers.® Future homosexuals dream of their adopted 
sex.1° Normal children dream of a way to be born.'! This, too, 
is in keeping with the Mohave pattern, which stresses the importance 
of dreaming as a paramount factor in the successful conduct of 
life. 

The sex of the child is also an important factor. The very shape 
of the cradle is different according to the infant’s sex. The cradle 
of the boy conforms to the idealized standards of adult male phy- 
sique : it is wide at the shoulders, and narrow in the hips. The girl’s 
cradle conforms similarly to the idealized standards of adult female 
physique. It is as wide at the hips as in the shoulder region. The 
cradle ornaments also differ. The boy’s cradle is adorned with para- 
phernalia connected with adult male pursuits: arrow-feathers. The 
girl’s cradle is similarly adorned with ornaments indicative of the 
future career of adult womanhood. The dichotomy—adult male and 
war vs. adult female and housekeeping—runs like a red thread 
throughout Mohave life. So far as twins are concerned, they are 
treated from the very beginning as adults, and dressed as such.}” 
Unlike Western children, they are given every inducement to pre- 
pare for adulthood—they are not cajoled or bullied into being peren- 
nial infants. 

In addition to tribal continuity, the Mohave child is also a car- 
rier of the continuity of the gens, which is patrilineal. Hence males 
have a higher status—theoretically at least. This status is further 
increased by the fact that Mohave “girls are not to be relied upon 
to settle down.”” Yet not every child is a carrier of tribal as well 
as gentile continuity. Half-breeds, whose fathers belong to other 
races or tribes, were often buried alive at birth. They did not 
“really belong”’ to the tribe, and had no gentile affiliations. Illegiti- 
mate children of Mohave fathers were often not recognized. Chil- 
dren of dubious paternity, although they did represent links in the 
chain of tribal continuity, were, nevertheless, no links in the chain 
of gentile continuity. This problem was rendered more complex by 
the notion that racial and gentile affiliations could be modified if the 
pregnant woman had intercourse with men of other races, or with 


® Devereux, G. L’Envoiitement chez les Indiens Mohave. Journal de la Société 
des Americanistes de Paris, n.s. 1937, 29, 405-412. Kroeber, A. L. Earth-Tongue, 
a Mohave, in Parsons, E. C. (ed.) American Indian Life. New York: 1925. 
Pp. 189-202. 

*° Devereux, G. Institutionalized homosexuality of the Mohave Indians. 
Human Biol. 1937, 9, 498-527. 

11 Devereux. L’Envottement, etc. *2 Devereux. Sexual life, etc. 
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a Mohave who was not the original impregnator.'* On the other 
hand, this selfsame belief made it possible for men marrying preg- 
nant women to claim the child as their own, if they so desired it. 

Last of all, children born in wedlock, and not a few others, were 
most welcome. They represented an asset and an old-age insurance, 
as well as a natural object for the continuous outpouring of affec- 
tion of which the Mohave are capable. 

Children were suckled until they were three years old or older. 
Thus, we need not expect oral frustration to be frequent among the 
Mohave. There were no feeding hours—the child was fed when- 
ever it cried. They were not forcibly weaned, but permitted more 
or less to wean themselves. If the mother died in childbirth or 
shortly afterwards, the maternal grandmother of the infant—a 
woman often past menopause—submitted to a galactopoeic treat- 
ment and suckled the orphan. Medical evidence, supplied by the late 
Mary Anna Israel-Nettle, M.D., reservation physician, confirms this 
statement in at least one instance. Women suckling their own babies 
were unwilling to suckle orphans as a rule, lest their own babies be 
“jealous” of the foster-child. When no woman was available, the 
children were fed on mush and “tea.’’ Certain monsters—whose 
monstrosity was due to the fact that one of their parents had killed a 
rattlesnake during their intrauterine existence—were also fed on 
mush. The bite of these deformed—possibly heredo-syphilitic— 
babies was feared by the mother. 





THE PHYSIOLOGICAL FUNCTIONS 


The Mohave recognized the psychological trauma of precipitate 
weaning. When pregnancy came to interfere with the mother’s milk 
supply, it was alleged that the infant was conscious of the existence 
of the “‘intruder’’ and “‘made himself sick” from spite. These wean- 
ing-troubles were “cured’”’ by shamans, who urged the suckling not 
to be jealous and to give another Mohave baby a chance of coming 
into being for the sake of tribal continuity. . 

Early sibling rivalry was also given recognition. It was con- 
sidered dangerous to make unequal presents to twins. The twin 
thus slighted would make himself sick and die. Sometimes .twins 
“quarrelled’”’ and the one who was worsted also “made himself sick 
and died”—only to be followed soon by the victorious twin.'* The 
sensitiveness of infants was recognized, and the special sensitiveness 


*® Devereux. Der Begriff, etc. 


** Devereux, G. Mohave soul concepts. Amer. Anthropol., n.s. 1937, 39, 417- 
422. 
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of twins given special consideration by urging children to treat in- 
fants—especially twins—with the utmost consideration. “Twins got 
the best of everything at all times,’’ a half-breed woman, who had 
younger twin-siblings, said with a nuance of envy. It must be 
remembered, however, that, being a half-breed nearly forty years 
ago, her early life was not pleasant. 

With the exception of underprivileged half-breeds and some 
‘‘fatherless” children the fate of the average Mohave child was en- 
viable. They were gratified at every step, orally and otherwise. 
“Children could go out and swipe melons from anyone’s fields— 
when people were mean to them their parents had a fight about it.” 
This attitude would even be exaggerated in the case of the over- 
privileged twins. The whole tribe made it a civic matter to make 
life pleasant for these visitors from heaven. 

Under these circumstances we would not be far from wrong in 
expecting that Mohave children would grow up as unbridled oral 
optimists, were it not for certain additional cultural factors. The 
first and foremost is the factor of the cradle. Until they are 
weaned the “true house’ of the child is not the hut, but the 
cradle. (Houses are not burnt down when infants die.) Further- 
more, the suckling still has certain affinities with the womb whence 
he was born into the world, and is “conscious” of such important 
uterine events as new impregnations. This is, of course, cultural 
fiction. (It would be farfetched to assert that the child perceives 
the chemical changes in the milk supply of the pregnant mother. ) 
On the other hand, it is no fiction that the infant lies strapped to 
the cradle nearly twenty-four hours a day until he is weaned. Lack- 
ing experimental evidence, we cannot make definite statements, but 
it would be preposterous to neglect the deep effect on the child’s 
personality of such an interference with the free exercise of the 
motor system. Only anamnesic explorations could settle this point. 
At any rate, we can state that even the Mohave infant knows the 
meaning of external restraint. 

The inhibition of bodily functions, such as the excretory func- 
tions, does not take place suddenly and traumatically. A great deal 
of individual leeway is given in every instance. From the data on 
hand I cannot possibly infer that these matters are unduly stressed 
by parents or other individuals. Bedwetting ceases at a compara- 
tively early stage, although an eleven-year-old maladjusted boy still 
remembers the time when he had enuresis. It was impossible to 
find out whether this was a “true” memory, or whether it was an 
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inference obtained from his familiarity with the bedwetting of other 
children. In brief, excretory functions, like most socially unimport- 
ant bodily functions, are the subject matter of casual joking, rather 
than of private or public concern. 

Without implying full allegiance to psychoanalytic doctrines, it 
may be of interest to point out that the Mohave have not mentioned 
to me any instances of infantile constipation, while they are unduly 
concerned over slight diarrhea. The latter seems to be frequent, and 
is a standard item in the “clinical” symptomatology of almost any 
Mohave disease-entity. Eating the foodstuff of other races or 
dreaming of eating the food of the dead may even cause “‘insanity.” 
Mohave diagnostic and therapeutic thought runs very consistently 
in gastrointestinal channels. The Mohave are voracious eaters, and 
their mythology shows exaggerated interest in the growing of crops, 
etc. Loss of appetite is also a universal ‘“‘symptom”’ in all forms of 
disease and “‘insanity.”” A curious misuse of the English language 
by my regretted informant, the shaman Hivsu: Tupo:ma should be 
quoted. He suffered from diarrhea, and after every meal excused 
himself by saying, “I go now to throw up.” He spoke poor English 
but knew well that this expression meant vomiting. “He is just 
being polite,’ my interpreter commented. The purposive constipa- 
tion of male inverts, desirous of imitating childbirth when the re- 
tained fecal matter is voided, has been discussed elsewhere.” It is 
the only instance of any interest in constipation we know of. It 
might be of interest to psychoanalysts if we added that inverts are 
unusually competent housewives. 

In brief, the anal-sadistic stage of development postulated by 
psychoanalysts does not seem to loom large in the life history of 
the average Mohave. It would be easy in psychoanalysis to connect 
this fact with the early socialization of the Mohave child, who is 
taught generosity, as the cardinal virtue, very early in life. Some- 
what anticipating the course of our exposé, we might mention here 
that the rectum is very early sexualized. The first intercourse with 
virgins is usually anal.‘® Both homosexual and heterosexual anal 
intercourse are common in adult life—but cause diarrhea. The ex- 
hibitionistic flatulence of future Mohave shamans is also a cultural 
trait.17 


15° Devereux. Institutionalized homosexuality, etc. 

*® The same custom is reported from the Patwin. Cf. Kroeber, A. L. The 
Patwin and their neighbors. Univ. Calif. Publ. in Amer. Archeology and Ethnol- 
ogy, Berkeley. 1932, 29, 253-423. 

*7 Devereux. L’Envottement, etc. 
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Most Mohaves live in huts containing but one room. Under these 
conditions the witnessing of the “primal scene”—intercourse of the 
parents or of other adults sharing the same domicile—must occur 
early. I have repeatedly questioned children on this subject, but 
have obtained only vague answers, all of which, however, were un- 
accompanied by any sign of panic or noticeable discomfort. On the 
other hand, adults will somewhat casually admit that their children 
must have witnessed their sexual relations. How then are we to 
explain the fact that, among the Mohave, the “primal scene,” so 
demonstrably traumatic in Western civilizations, does not seem to 
elicit strong emotional reactions? 

The answer is to be found probably in the Mohave attitude 
toward sex. Although babies are not stimulated genitally to pacify 
them, the erotization of the genital zone sets in early and almost 
without restraint. At the most, children are warned not to mas- 
turbate, but nothing is done to prevent them from doing so. Nor 
was there any interference with at least the opportunity of having 
sexual relations. Few, if any, children were virgins at the time 
when, among ourselves, the so-called latency period sets in. We have 
much direct evidence in support of this statement. The sexual activi- 
ties of generations overlap. Many a man habitually has relations 
with girls under fifteen. The latter transmit this knowledge to still 
younger boys, until even the six-year-olds are brought into the al- 
most Schnitzlerian Reigen. An eleven-year-old girl transmitted 
gonorrhea to a ten-year-old boy. 

In brief, sex, to the Mohave, is something very natural, pleasant, 
not very important emotionally, easily obtainable and just a bit in- 
sipid. After the earliest years of puberty all sorts of extraneous 
“frills” have to be added to provide the required element of “thrill.” 
This “thrill” may consist in minor atypical modes of heterosexual 
behavior, or else coarse humor is injected into the sex act. The 
Mohave will actually devote some time to thinking up sexual 
“stunts,” to make the act more exciting. This bespeaks a highly 
jaded palate, as well as a certain amount of childishness. They are 
easily amused. 

The sexual act as such, except in so far as it is connected with 
procreation, and hence with tribal continuity, is slighted in mythol- 
ogy and in formal custom. Only procreation is taken seriously and 
elicits emotional reactions. The informant who will lightly boast of 
his or her sexual irregularities—with full details—will show discom- 
fort when asked about pregnancy or childbirth. 
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Urethral elements in sexuality are, in both sexes, tinged with 
aggression. A future shamaness so mishandled during a “petting 
party’ a young boy that there was extravasation of the urine. She 
broke his urethra. The same girl urinated on the hand of an older 
man who fondled her genitals. Urinating competitions—both fig- 
ure-urinating and urinating at a distance—obtain among young 
boys. The element of aggression and of competition is never out 
of sight in urinary functions. This action is in sharp contrast with 
the other excretory functions. The rectum is eroticized, and the 
saliva of shamans carries both good and evil power, depending on 
the shaman."* 


SoctAL INTEGRATION: THE CHILD AND SOCIETY 


The general socialization of the child is, we believe, the most 
important single factor in the formation of Mohave personality. As 
a rule, primitive children are educated by their own age-group, not 
by their elders. This holds true, by and large, also of the Mohave, 
although the chief as well as the older members of the family hold 
highly informal exhortatory speeches on proper conduct and also 
give advanced instruction on the respective duties of the sexes and 
on preventive hygiene. 

Thus, whatever coercion the child is subjected to, usually comes 
from his own age-group, and not from adults. Spanking children 
is to this very day an outrage in the eyes of the older generation. 
A younger woman commented, ‘““We have been spanked so much 
in school that now we spank our own children too.” 

Socialization consists essentially in a weakening of the libidinal 
bonds between the child and the members of the immediate family, 
and a diffusing of this libido over a larger number of individuals 
composing the body social. This process also implies the converse: 
diffusing the internecine aggressions over a number of individuals. 
What we are about to say concerning the Mohave holds, by and 
large, of many other tribes too. It is a point which we have deemed 
crucial in the pathogenesis of schizophrenia." 

The Mohave child is born into a group which is very benev- 
olently disposed toward him. The molecular composition of the 
narrowest group of individuals is, however, highly variable. Mo- 
have marriages are formed and dissolved well-nigh on the trem- 


*® Devereux. L’Envoiitement. Kroeber. Handbook. Pp. 775-779. 

*® Devereux, G. A _ sociological theory of schizophrenia. Psychoanal. Rev. 
1939, 26, 315-342. Devereux, G. The social-cultural complications of incest 
among the Mohave Indians. Psychoanal. Quart. (in press). 
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bling of a leaf. By the time the child reaches puberty he has probably 
lived in several households, without changing his geographically 
fixed domicile. Often even the latter is not true. Due to this fact, 
and due also to the seriousness wherewith the Mohave comply with 
their duties as kinsmen and friends, the child, at a very early age, 
has a wide circle of benevolent acquaintances, protectors, and grati- 
fiers of his desires. From all of them he receives a great deal of 
affection—but not much “looking after.”’ In other words, while the 
attitude of the human emotional environment is constant, the con- 
tent of the environment is not constant. The libidinal mass of the 
child, as well as his aggressions, are distributed over a great number 
of individuals, representing a fair section of the body social in a 
not too large tribe. There exist, among the Mohave, no family 
vortices of pathologically intense positive and negative affections— 
incomprehensible because of ambivalent undercurrents—so charac- 
teristic of our own society. At a very early stage the child comes to 
think of itself not merely as a member of a—more or less—bio- 
logical family, but as an element in the larger social units: the kin, 
the gens, the tribe. His duties toward relatives are more frequently 
stressed than his duties toward his immediate family—the latter 
being in no ways different from the former, either in quantity or 
in quality. Not only his immediate family—which fluctuates often 
to the point of randomness—but the whole set of relatives and 
friends is the emotional anchor of the Mohave child. From this 
set the immediate family emerges perhaps with unusual distinctness, 
especially in cases where the marriage of the parents has been last- 
ing, but it emerges from other groups primarily by reason of 
proximity, and not by reason of any specific and distinctive set of 
emotions or duties predicated by culture or demanded by the mem- 
bers of the family, by virtue of their biological-social relationship. 
One of the most difficult questions to ask a Mohave is: ““Whom 
do you love best?’ They seem to like all those whom they do like 
with about the same intensity. There is very little individualized 
object-cathexis. Due allowance being made for special instances, 
which are by no means typical of the tribe as a whole, and due 
allowances being made for possible exaggerations on this writer’s 
part, the Mohave are capable of loving sincerely a great number of 
people at the same time, but there is seldom an irreplaceable ‘‘Num- 
ber One” on the list. Only few mourning mothers or wives will 
make a halfhearted and invariably unsuccessful attempt to throw 
themselves on the funeral pyre of a deceased child or spouse. Only 
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elderly men will have mild manic or depressive attacks when left 
by their young wives (Hiwa: itck, heartbreak). Translated into 
more colloquial terms, only the irrevocable dictates of fate (death) 
will cause these halfhearted and culturally more or less approved 
attempts at funeral suicide, and only people who are, roughly 
speaking, “anyway on the skids’’ will develop anything resembling 
the highly individualized object-love characteristic of Western 
cultures—and then always when some element of aggression is 
present. We suggest that thwarted aggression and the anxiety 
resulting therefrom cause this overvaluation of one individual love- 
object. (The one Mohave man who attempted funeral suicide 
had caused his son to commit suicide.) In brief, the neurotic crav- 
ing for affection from a selected individual appears only in persons 
who are at any rate on the downgrade (elderly men with young 
wives) and cannot easily find substitutes of equal attractiveness. 
We propose to discuss Hiwa: itck elsewhere in greater detail. Suffice 
it to say that the culture-pattern does not offer men the least outlet 
for their aggression when their wives go off with other men, while 
women may fight with their rivals. This pattern even obtains in 
homosexual relations.?° 

What holds for the extended family also holds for the tribe as 
a whole, though possibly to a lesser extent. The earnest and intense 
national feeling of the Mohave—so different from the village pa- 
triotism of the neighboring tribes—has been duly stressed by Pro- 
fessor Kroeber.*! It is, we think, of the utmost significance that 
every single individual whom we have questioned concerning pos- 
sible cases of obsessive thinking, immediately replied: “Sure there 
are such people. They are the chiefs [ta tahana]. They have noth- 
ing on their minds except the welfare of the tribe and the advice 
they could give people to promote the general welfare.” That one 
could possibly worry all the time about King Charles’s head or about 
a person one is in love with, or other trifles, sounded simply pre- 
posterous to them. No amount of questioning could elicit any other 
instances of compulsive thinking. 

We must stress again and again that socialization occurs at a 
very early stage in the game. It occurs long before puberty proper 
sets in. Social solidarity is deeply implanted in the child long before 
sex in any form becomes really important as a determining factor of 
his or her actions. 


*° Devereux. Institutionalized homosexuality, etc. 
** Kroeber. Handbook. P. 727. 
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THE SPHERE OF SEXUAL ACTIVITIES 


Unlike Western society, where children break away from the 
paternal family—not always successfully—only when they are ready 
to settle down in earnest with a spouse, the Mohave transition from 
life with the family to life with one’s successive spouses is almost 
imperceptible. There is no clearcut break anywhere—in math- 
ematics we would speak of a point-to-point transformation. The 
original bonds do not have to be broken—they are elastic and can 
be stretched ad libitum. The new bonds to be formed are not rigid. 
We have never heard of any incident which would illustrate the 
Western meaning of marriage: leaving one’s family. The bond be- 
tween the married child and the parents is not thought of as being 
changed. There is no need for any change, because those bonds were 
never fetters. Instead of breaking a relation by marrying, one ex- 
tends the family by uniting the two. We know of no marital 
troubles due to unsevered mother or father fixations in young 
spouses. The Mohave family is too casual for that—and too vari- 
able. 

The puberty ceremonies for boys and girls differ considerably. 
One is struck by the elaborateness of the latter as compared to the 
barrenness of the former. These ceremonies mark the beginning of 
adult life much more than they mark the beginning of sustained 
sexual life. They mark initiation into full tribal membership, not 
into sexual activities. In this sense we believe that “‘puberty cere- 
monies” is a purely heuristic term and not a fortunate one at that. 
Rites de passage would describe the Mohave ceremonies far better. 

We are fully aware of the fact that the girl’s puberty ceremony 
is chiefly connected with the woman’s fitness for bearing children. 
But we must point out that various rites composing this ceremony 
have as their avowed aim the girl’s future fitness as a housewife. 
We have already pointed out that the Mohave attitude toward child- 
bearing is different from the Mohave attitude toward sex. Bearing 
children is part of an adult woman’s task, just as being a good 
warrior is an adult man’s task. Both aim at promoting tribal wel- 
fare, dominance, and continuity. In a way we might say that “bear- 
ing children is a woman’s war.” The insult, “Thou art barren,” 
is hurled at a woman in the same sense as “thou art a coward” is 
applied toa man. (It is significant that the words for coward and 
homosexual have the same root and that warriors, drawn up in 
battle formation, call their foes indiscriminately cowards and in- 
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verts. This is a general River-Yuman pattern. Every man who be- 
comes a homosexual is a loss to the tribe’s armed forces.)** It is 
in this sense that abortion is disapproved of: the tribe is deprived 
of children. When someone was about to bury a half-breed, an old 
Mohave saved the child by saying, “He is a human being—he 
might yet be an asset to the tribe.” We wish to mention once more 
the imitation of childbirth by male inverts, i.e., of persons who have 
shirked their duty as warriors.** Numerous other culture-traits 
could be mentioned in support of the thesis that what war is to 
men, childbearing is to Mohave women. All this goes to support 
the thesis that Mohave puberty ceremonies mark the beginning of 
the period wherein a person does something for the welfare, safety, 
dominance, and continuity of the tribe. 

Those who fail to conform to these demands—by becoming in- 
verts, for example—try to recoup themselves for the prestige lost 
by being exceptionally industrious “housewives” and by faking 
pregnancy, or else by being exceptionally skilled hunters and good 
providers, in the case of female inverts. We have stressed this 
point elsewhere.** Hence, while we would not go so far as to 
assert that among the Mohave there exists a male envy of the female 
procreative functions corresponding to the penis-envy postulated 
for Western society by psychoanalysis, one feels, nevertheless, that 
childbirth gives much prestige to women who cannot obtain prestige 
otherwise—a woman not being supposed to interfere in tribal gov- 
ernment or speak in tribal councils. (Old Mrs. Tecate proudly stated 
that she was above such restrictions, that she was old and wise and 
the granddaughter of a chief who seemed to be her ideal and with 
whom she seemed to have more or less identified herself, to the 
point of begging this writer to take down his life history, lest it be 
lost. She made this request in the middle of her own autobiography. 
In telling this story, she broke the taboo on the names of the dead, 
especially of a dead ancestor.) In how far the equivalence of the 
prestige obtained in war and by childbearing is based on the equation 
of penis = child, postulated by analysts, we do not presume to say. 

For the “normal” adults the general course of life is now 
mapped out. They live in a benevolent, if mobile, environment, and 
may do as they wish, provided that, when called upon, they do not 
shirk such adult functions as warfare and childbirth, which are 


22 Spier, L. Yuman tribes of the Gila River. Chicago: 1933. Pp. 242-243, 
254 ff. 

*® Devereux. Institutionalized homosexuality, etc. 

** Devereux. Institutionalized homosexuality, etc. 
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necessary to maintain the status quo or even improve it. The rest 
is no concern to anyone except the individuals themselves and the 
persons with whose lives such individuals may interfere. The 
Mohave are enamored of their culture and nationality, to the 
extent of despising other tribes and races—especially the whites— 
both as persons and as carriers of a culture or cultures with the 
basic tenets and manifestations of which they are not in sympathy. 


SocIAL INTEGRATION : THE ADULT AND THE TRIBE 


Mohave nationalism, since it is not imposed on the individual 
by a tyrannical government or inflexible codes covering all aspects 
of life, must be held to have sprung from the general satisfaction 
of the Mohave with his socio-cultural milieu. This world gives him 
his emotional anchorage, and he, in turn, labors for its perpetua- 
tion. He is so completely oriented at all times in his socio-cultural 
milieu that his cycloid, oral-optimist personality drove him some- 
times to undertake long, hazardous trips, moved by no visible reason 
except the true “adventurer spirit.’”” We are almost tempted to say 
that the emotional security of his milieu led him not seldom to find 
adventure in the sphere of the supernatural—in the sense many of 
us escape occasionally from a humdrum, if secure and pleasant, 
existence into the realms of “‘pure thought’’—scientifically and other- 
wise. More will be said of these supernatural adventures in con- 
nection with shamanism. 

Just as the last paragraph has shown the Mohave to strain indi- 
vidually towards the same goal—tribal perpetuity—so we can infer 
from what has gone before that horizontal cohesion—straining at 
the same yoke in unison—is based upon the early diffusion of libido 
and aggressions over the whole tribe, instead of the biological family 
only. In view of the mobility of smaller groups (family, etc.) this 
diffusion also implies a certain facility in making transferences. 
Today a Mohave likes X. and dislikes Y.—tomorrow he may like 
A. and dislike B. only to return to his first love, and first hate as 
well, a year hence. This statement is a corollary of a previous one, 
namely, that no person is deemed unique and irreplaceable. It also 
casts light on the nature of interpersonal relations. These relations 
are never straining to be “complete’—there is no attempt to find a 
“sister soul.””’ Any number of women may fulfill the expectations 
of a man—and vice versa. 

This does not imply that Mohave affections and aggressions are 
only skin-deep. They are simply limited in scope and not verv 
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specific and individualized. One loves a wife as a wife and does 
not expect her to be mother, sister, companion-at-arms, chum, and 
dream-girl as well. 

We have no doubt but that, in slightly different forms, similar 
interpretations may be placed on interpersonal relations in many 
democratically organized tribes, and explain thereby the apparently 
“automatic” compliance of the native with custom, so puzzling to 
the unsocialized Western mind. Freud*® has stated in so many 
words that the Western mind places logic above socialization, while 
the reverse is true of the so-called primitives. Due allowances 
being made for the verbal infelicities of the above statement, it is 
nonetheless representative of the flashes of insight characteristic of 
the genius of Freud. We have generalized this statement else- 
where.*® 

Due allowances being made for persons whom we have referred 
to colloquially as being “‘on the skids’—in other words, persons 
who would have difficulties in finding suitable objects for trans- 
ference, once the initial love object has been lost—there is one type 
of insecurity of general import in Mohave life. We refer to 
economic security, bound to play a great role in the minds of oral 
optimists. It is more important that a wife should be a good house- 
keeper than that she should be sexually agreeable. Hence we stated 
elsewhere that many a man, disgusted by the flightiness of his 
wives, married an invert who took proper pride in being a good 
housekeeper. The same motivation may be found in the frequent 
son-in-law—mother-in-law marriages. Vice versa, a courting lesbian 
stressed her qualifications as a good provider.?* 


THE Economic PROCESS 


Mohave custom requires the individual to be generous to the 
point of wastefulness. Persons who are capable and willing to 
accumulate property are looked upon with contempt, since their very 
store of wealth is prima facie evidence that they “wanted to have 
things for themselves which their relatives did not have.” In other 
words, it showed that they were not completely socialized, that they 
were more attached to their household than to the kin, that their 
libido was distributed over a smaller area of the body social than 
is the libido of the average Mohave. “He is stingy” is uttered with 


** Freud, S. The problem of anxiety. (Bunker, H. A. trans.) New York: 
1936. 

2° Devereux. A sociological theory of schizophrenia, etc. 

7™ Devereux. Institutionalized homosexuality, etc. 
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an indescribable nuance of contempt and disgust, as though they 
were speaking of a thing both nauseating and alien to their con- 
ception of what a real human being is, i.e., Mohave. 

Unless we assume that man is born generous and has no hoard- 
ing impulses, we can easily see how giving wealth away would occa- 
sion repressions, due to civic disapproval. Psychoanalysts may 
be able to detect a connection between this process and the Mohave 
concern over diarrhea. They may take the view that the Mohave 
do part, but part regretfully, from their possessions. We are not 
sufficiently versed in psychoanalysis to assume the responsibility for 
agreeing or disagreeing with this interpretation. We merely men- 
tion it. 

Anyone familiar with Mohave economics—especially the pro- 
curing of food and other property in aboriginal times—must realize 
that, while their position was by no means as precarious as that of 
certain desert tribes, it was nevertheless difficult to obtain a standard 
of living compatible with the demands of oral optimists unless there 
was a consistent redistribution of food and other property. Hence 
the process of redistribution is made possible by and is functionally 
interconnected with the whole problem of the early and complete 
dispersion of the libido. It was hardly more meritorious to look 
after an aged father than it was to provide for a needy fourth 
cousin. 

On the other hand, this redistribution was never unidirectional, 
but consisted in a give-and-take arrangement. The same person 
who today is a needy hanger-on may strike it rich tomorrow and do 
his duty in turn. At any given time, even at present, a restricted 
number of people—but not always the same people—shoulder most 
of the responsibility of supporting the tribe, by providing for rela- 
tives and friends. A government or construction job invariably 
means an influx of less fortunate relatives, a process quite in keep- 
ing with the high degree of mobility in Mohave residence. When 
the job is terminated, the group disperses and coagulates once more 
around other individuals who have struck it rich. This provides a 
form of group-insurance and insures at least a reasonable minimum 
living standard for all and sundry. 

This does not imply, however, that the Mohave are lazy. Al- 
ready Professor Kroeber*® has pointed out that they are willing to 
work, and work enthusiastically, over short periods of time. There 
is no social sentiment militating against the acquisition of property— 

7° Kroeber. Handbook. Pp. 729-731. 
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industrious people are admired and approved of—provided they 
share the fruits of their labor with those who at that time happen 
to be poor or do not happen to be in the mood to work. Consistent 
parasites who could work but do not, are despised and criticized—but 
they are supported none the less. ‘The tribal consensus may be that 
X. is a worthless person—but if he is a relative, you must care for 
him as a relative, even though as a member of the tribe you despise 
him.” This is functionally connected with Professor Linton’s 
theory of plural status.*® 

It is this writer’s impression that in such cases the dislike, which 
is supposed to be a tribal attitude, is not seldom very personal, al- 
though conduct is and remains inspired by one’s kinship duties. 
It is probably no exaggeration to say that the provider always resents 
somewhat those he has to provide for. We have followed the likes 
and dislikes of a few persons over a period of years and found 
them to have changed frequently, according to the circumstances 
prevailing at any given time in the scheme of the economic give- 
and-take process. We need hardly mention that those entitled by 
custom to receive support at a given time, who do not obtain it, 
are resentful of the stinginess of the person from whom they ex- 
pected to receive it. We have many case-histories to support this 
statement, the most characteristic being the almost sadistic utter- 
ances of a niece about her wealthy aunt: “I would like to stand by 
her bed and see her die fully conscious, painfully and slowly—I 
have no feelings left.” Such antagonisms did not result often 
in open physical violence ; boundary disputes were the only formal- 
ized internecine clashes we know of. 

In psychoanalytic parlance we would say that the Mohave suffer 
from gastro-intestinal repression in the sense Western nations suffer 
from sexual repressions. We cannot stress often enough that the 
specific impulse to be curtailed, interfered with, and repressed, is 
always selected by the nature of the culture. The psychological 
mechanisms are probably the same everywhere—but the nature of 
the grain which “‘the milis of the gods grind slowly but exceedingly 
small” depends on what crops the soil of culture produces. 


THE SHAMAN: SOCIAL FUNCTION OF ATYPICAL 
PERSONALITIES 


We cannot, in this place, deal with atypical Mohave personalities. 
Nevertheless, there is one phase of Mohave culture which is respon- 


2° Linton, Ralph. Oral communication. 
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sible for moulding the personality of certain individuals. This 
nation of extroverts has placed a strong emphasis on certain formal- 
ized internal experiences which are almost schizoid. We refer here 
to shamans and to other exceptionally successful or prominent people 
whose prestige is derived from feats impossible without dream- 
power. These inner experiences are, however, superimposed on the 
natural expansiveness and extroversion of Mohave character. 
Under ordinary circumstances Mohave shamans seem as extro- 
verted as any run-of-the-mill Mohave. We did not find among 
Mohave shamans the obviously neurotic, subdued, whispering or 
boisterous and tensely hectic personalities so characteristic, let us 
say, of certain Indochinese Moi tribes. 

These schizoid trends seem to have been grafted or superimposed 
upon a naturally cycloid temperament and physique, perhaps be- 
cause of training, perhaps by accident, perhaps because of certain 
personal difficulties met with in early life. Rankian psychoanalysts 
would no doubt be pleased to learn that all children who are born 
during a hard and protracted labor, or die in utero, are expected to 
become shamans. Many childish outbursts of temper or naughtiness 
are immediately diagnosed within the child’s hearing as indicative of 
future shamanistic tendencies. Once this idea has “taken,” the child 
has it dinned into its ears that he will become a shaman.*° Little 
wonder then that such children, avid for prestige, will pay greater 
attention to shamanistic proceedings they observe than do other 
children. The shaman Ahma’ Huma:re (Quail Young) informed 
us that, as a child, he used to sing hi:wey lak (or weylak, i.e., 
anus pain) songs until everyone commented that he would become a 
weylak doctor, and he did. 

In brief, it would seem that certain individuals are simply driven 
in one way or the other to take interest in their introvert possibilites 
—alias escapes into the realm of “pure” thought. In a composite 
and highly formalized “dream’—actually composed of fragments 
of myths, daydreams, true dreams, and wishful thinking—they ac- 
quire certain powers. Once they acquired these powers they elab- 
orate them quite consciously. They differ from ordinary Mohave 
persons only in so far that they pay more attention to these psy- 
chological processes and devote some time to elaborating them. The 
prestige of being shamans may plausibly serve as an inducement to 
do so. The average Mohave shaman is neither obviously neurotic, 
nor obviously maladjusted. Only Kwasany can in any way be con- 


°° Devereux. L’Envoitement, etc. 
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sidered an atypical Mohave personality. The rest seem to be pretty 
“normal” Mohave to this writer, whatever normal may mean. 

Those imbued by an Aristotelian passion for clearcut either-or 
formulations may plausibly object that schizoid trends could not be 
grafted on cycloid temperaments. We have stressed that both the 
schizoid and the cycloid episodes were excessive. Hence, they would 
point out, the fact that mixed types are the most frequent would 
provide no satisfactory explanation. 

We shall suggest, first of all, that a cycloid personality, safely 
anchored down in the soil of reality, can indulge in schizoid flights 
into the realm of “pure thought” without fear of not finding his 
way back into reality. Hence these schizoid episodes would elicit 
no anxiety. Furthermore, the content of these speculations is in- 
variably accompanied by a sense of déjd vu. Shamans were sup- 
posed to have first witnessed these events in utero—a situation 
closely resembling the birth and uterine phantasies of schizophrenics. 
The very fact that these phantasies have a nuance of familiarity also 
prevents the occurrence of psychic dysphoria connected with dis- 
orientation. 

On the other hand, these schizoid interludes are supercharged 
with emotions; these almost abnormal “‘conceptualizations” are ac- 
companied by much affect. Such could not be the case in purely 
schizoid personalities. The continuously mobilized affect-charge 
characteristic of cycloid temperaments pervades also these schizoid 
interludes. Hence the very excessiveness of these schizoid inter- 
ludes is a proof that we deal not with schizoid mechanisms pure and 
simple, but with schizoid trends grafted upon a strong cycloid 
temperament. 

Last of all, Mohave culture consistently oscillates between ex- 
tremes of every kind, including extremes of introversion and extro- 
version, the latter being predominant. Hence, a shaman is in a 
position of obtaining gratifications from both aspects of his culture. 

Mohave shamans simply seem to derive greater satisfaction—and 
more prestige and economic reward—than the average Mohave from 
wishful thinking. This wishful thinking consists essentially in con- 
fusing “true” causality with post hoc ergo propter hoc causality. 
That there is—logically at least—little difference between the two, 
we have shown elsewhere on philosophical grounds.*! Due allow- 
ance being made for the very real effects of psychological medication 
or witchcraft, the Mohave shaman derives satisfaction from con- 


*? Devereux. Conceptual scheme, etc. 
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sidering his actions the cause of a patient’s recovery or of a foe’s 
death. When a Mohave shaman fails to perform the cure success- 
fully he states that the test proved his original diagnosis to be 
wrong—the patient was not suffering from a disease which he had 
the power to cure. He advises, after pocketing his fees, that a 
shaman specializing in another kind of disease be called in. Tout 
comme chez nous, the cynic would be inclined to comment. Similarly, 
when he did not succeed in his attempts to bewitch someone, he 
assumed that the person thus assaulted magically had powers of his 
own, or that another shaman had interfered with his bewitching. 
These reverses do not cast aspersion on his powers in the eyes of the 
public, nor do they make him doubt his powers. On the other hand, 
his successes are prima facie evidence that he possesses shamanistic 
powers. Both satisfactions consist, as already stated, in referring 
to oneself the causation of natural events, by means of a fallacy in 
logic: making inductions from a selected series of events, all of 
them favorable. 

The same holds true, to a lesser extent, of the individuals who 
obtained dream-power to be singers, funeral orators, great hunters, 
etc., right down to the woman who dreams of having children, and 
to the man who dreams that a certain living relative is dead. We 
deal here with a continuum, not with a set of discrete factors. 


MowAveE CHARACTER 

From this cultural background Mohave character and personality 
emerge with a greater clarity. A sympathetic description of Mo- 
have character by Professor Kroeber is easily accessible and hence 
need not be repeated here.*” 

Impulsive, with moods as inconstant as the sea, intelligently sen- 
sitive to the moods of their interlocutors, generous in sympathy and 
understanding, quick to reciprocate affection as well as antagonism, 
sensual, now indolent, now immersed in hectic activity, dreamy and 
boisterous, peaceful within the tribe, brave to the point of fool- 
hardiness in war, generous to a degree and ready to resent lack of 
generosity in others, intensely proud of their nationality and culture, 
and quite as intensely prejudiced against other races, not excluding 
the dominant whites, there runs behind the kaleidoscopic variety of 
Mohave moods and actions a thread of very genuine trustworthiness 
and of fundamental decency. Their friendship never failed me, be- 
cause, as one of my Mohave friends expressed it, “You laughed with 
us, but not at us.” 

*? Kroeber. Handbook. Pp. 729-731. 























THE RELIABILITY OF LIFE-HISTORY 
STUDIES* 
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With the growing interest in the life-history method for study- 
ing personality, it becomes increasingly important to know the de- 
gree of scientific accuracy that can be attained through its use. 
While it has received extensive application in certain fields of social 
science, there are important questions to be answered before it can 
be regarded as a dependable technique in psychology. To what ex- 
tent does a given life history present a valid picture of the person? 
What is the reliability of multiple studies of the same personality? 
At present there is very little experimental evidence concerning these 
questions. No faultless criterion for validity exists, and even the 
elementary problem of the agreement of two investigations dealing 
with the same life-history material has scarcely been touched. 

Progress toward a solution of these problems has been impeded 
to a large extent by the complexity and all-inclusiveness of the life- 
history method. It would seem possible, however, to distinguish 
levels of complexity within the material. For example, it is obvious 
that reliability and validity can be more easily determined for state- 
ments about single items of behavior than for conceptualizations of 
the personality as a whole. By distinguishing various levels of com- 


* The authors are indebted to Professor G. W. Allport for his help in formu- 
lating and conducting this study. 

* Dollard, John. Criteria for the life history, New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 
1935, gives the most complete discussion of the life-history method. Although 
the author develops seven criteria for good life histories, he does not give 
adequate consideration to the important problems of validity and reliability. 

* Franciska Baumgarten (Character and Person., 1937, 6, 147-149) studied 
the agreement of two literary biographies of Mary Stuart and found that the 
Queen’s “psychic profile” is represented quite differently by the two authors. A 
more direct attack on the problem was made by W. L. Reckless and L. S. Sell- 
ing (Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1937, 7, 532 ff.). They compared sociological and 
psychiatric interviews of the same individual, but concluded that the relative 
adequacy of the two reports was “practically undeterminable.” 
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plexity and by treating them according to their special requirements, 
methods of analysis appropriate to each level can be developed. Four 
levels may conveniently be distinguished: (1) statements about sin- 
gle items of behavior, the sub-trait level, (2) such variables as per- 
severance, ascendance, and introversion, the level of traits, (3) in- 
terpretative and intuitive statements about the person’s future be- 
havior, the level of prediction, (4) a theoretical interpretation of 
the personality as a whole, the level of conceptualization. 

Reliability may be defined as the amount of agreement between 
independently written life histories of the same individual. With 
this definition it is possible to make quantitative statements of the 
reliability at each of the levels of complexity—with the possible 
exception of the level of conceptualization.* Validity, however, is 
not so easily quantified since it is difficult to obtain a satisfactory 
criterion. Yet if it is defined as the agreement between the experi- 
menter’s estimates of the subject's behavior and the subject’s actual 
behavior, quantitative results can be obtained on at least the first 
two levels. 

THE EXPERIMENT 


The purpose of the experiment was to discover how great an 
agreement could be obtained between two investigations of the same 
person while maintaining complete independence. One subject, an 
undergraduate student of psychology, was chosen for study.* Both 
investigators had the same sources of information about the subject, 
and, in addition, each investigator interviewed him separately. They 
used equal amounts of time for the interviews and for studying the 
other material. The subject was instructed to give only the informa- 
tion asked by each of the investigators during the interviews. 

The sources for the data were: four hours of independent interviewing 
by each writer, diaries of the subject at the ages of fifteen through eighteen 
years, one interview for each writer with a friend of the subject, the records 
of two intelligence tests administered by an experienced tester, the subject’s 


responses on the Bernreuter personality inventory, and a few poems, maga- 
zine articles, and recorded dreams of the subject. 


After both interviewers had completed their investigations, their 
agreements were examined at each of the four levels of complexity. 
1. The sub-trait level. At the end of the investigation a third 
person selected a battery of personality tests and questionnaires for 


* See the section on results for a statement of the difficulties of quantification 
at this level. 

“ The authors are indebted to the subject for his generous co-operation through- 
out the study. 
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the purpose of securing as many specific item-responses as possible. 
Each experimenter answered the test items as he expected the sub- 
ject would answer them. The agreement of their estimates was 
taken as a measure of reliability. The tests were then administered 
to the subject, and his actual responses were used as a criterion for 
the validity of each experimenter’s estimates. Thus quantitative 
statements of both reliability and validity at this level were obtained. 

The following tests were selected for this purpose: Forms D and E of 
G. B. Watson’s A Survey of Public Opinion on Some Religious and Eco- 
nomic Issues, Allport and Vernon’s A Study of Values, and a questionnaire 


composed of various items diagnostic of personality traits and social atti- 
tudes.5 


2. The level of traits. In order to determine the reliability at 
this level, the total scores for each value on the Study of Values 
were employed. Since the subject took this test, quantitative state- 
ments of validity were also possible. In addition, both investigators 
rated the subject on the Allport psychograph.*® 

3. The level of prediction. Agreement was determined for pre- 
dictions concerning the subject’s future. The writers predicted, on 
a prearranged schedule, such items as the subject’s future profession, 
whether he would be happily married, and whether he would make 
any significant contributions to society. Such predictions, of course, 
presuppose considerable acquaintance with the personality, and ex- 
emplify the kinds of questions that are important in the practical 
applications of personality study. The reliability of these predictions 
but not their validity could be determined. ; 

4. The level of conceptualization. The two investigators at- 
tempted to determine their agreement at this level by independently 
preparing short interpretations of the subject’s motivation. Neither 
of the interpretations followed literally any single theory of person- 
ality. They involved, however, the postulation of factors not im- 
mediately given in observation, and were far removed from the 
level of simple facts. At this level we approach more nearly the 
area of greatest controversy in the study of personality today. 


RESULTS 


The reliability and validity of the two studies at the sub-trait 
level of test items can be seen from Figure 1. The three large 
rectangles, S, Ei, and Ee, represent the responses of the subject, 


5 The writers are indebted to J. Harding for the selection of these items. 
* Allport, G. W. Personality, a psychological interpretation. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1937. P. 403. 
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Ficure 1 


The reliability and validity of two life histories of the same subject at the 
sub-trait level. The overlapping regions of the three rectangles represent the 
agreements of the subject and the two experimenters. 


the first experimenter, and the second experimenter respectively. 
The reliability and validity are representd by the overlapping re- 
gions. Thus, the responses of all three coincide on 51 per cent of 
the total number of test items (the region labeled Ei1-E2-S in Figure 
1). Furthermore, on 8 per cent of the items the two experimenters 
agreed with each other but disagreed with the subject (region E1- 
Ee-not S). The total agreement of the two experimenters, there- 
fore, was 59 per cent of the items (E1-E2-S plus Ei-E2-not S). 
Thus the figure shows that the agreement on 51 per cent of the 
items was valid, while it was not valid on 8 per cent. The figure 
also shows that each experimenter had a valid knowledge of some 
items which the other experimenter did not share (E1-S-not Ee 
and E»-S-not E;). Since this valid private knowledge was larger 
than the agreement which was not valid (12 per cent and 15 per 
cent against 8 per cent), the total validity cf the judgments of each 
experimenter was greater than the total agreement (reliability) be- 
tween them. This is a most important result because observer re- 
liability is often considered the sine qua non of investigations in 
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personality. On the contrary, it is here demonstrated that validity 
may actually exceed reliability if validity is defined as agreement 
with the criterion and reliability as the agreement among independ- 
ent observers. 

TABLE 1 


THE RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY oF Two Lire Histories OF THE SAME 
INDIVIDUAL AT THE SUB-TRAIT LEVEL 


























Agree- | Agree- | Agree- 
ment of | ment of | ment of 
No. Agreement of E1-E2 Agreement of E1-E2-S E1-E2- | E2-S- E1-S- 
Test of notS | not Ei | not Eg 
items 
Percent Percent 
Percent | chance Percent | chance Percent | Percent | Percent 
agree- | agree- | Critical | agree- | agree- | Critical | agree- | agree- | agree- 
ment ment ratio ment ment ratio ment ment ment 
Pub. Op. D..| 15 67 25 3.6 67 07 9.5 00 13 13 
Pub. Op. E..| 72 81 50 5.2 70 25 8.2 11 08 ll 
Value lI..... 30 50 25 + a 33 06 7.0 17 17 17 
Value II..... 15 33 04 5.6 20 00.2 18.6 13 13 07 
Miscellaneous} 11 64 33 2.4 64 11 5.6 00 09 26 
Average..... 59 | 51 08 12 15 
| | | 


























While the values given in Figure 1 are average percentage scores 
for all the tests, Table 1 gives the results for each test. The sec- 
tions of the table correspond to the regions of Figure 1. Since 
the number of choices on a single test item varies from test to test, 
it is necessary to give the per cent of agreement to be expected by 
chance alone, as well as the actual per cent of agreement ob- 
tained. Critical ratios are provided to indicate the significance of 
the obtained agreement above chance agreement. For example, the 
writers agreed on 50 per cent of the items of the Value I test, but 
agreed on only 33 per cent of the items of the Value II test. Never- 
theless, the agreement was more significant on the latter because 
the chance agreement is only 4 per cent, whereas on the Value I 
test the chance agreement is 25 per cent. The relative significance of 
the obtained agreements is expressed by the critical ratios of 2.9 
for the Value I and 5.6 for the Value II test. 

An analysis of the agreement and disagreement of the two ex- 
perimenters is given in the last three columns. On the miscellaneous 
questionnaire, for example, the experimenters agreed with each other 
only when they agreed with the subject (Ei1-E2-not S = 00). Fur- 
ther, each made some valid judgments even when they disagreed 
(as shown by 26 per cent in column E,-S-not Eg and by 9 per cent 
in column E2-S-not E;). That the reliability and validity at this 
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level are statistically significant can be seen from the consistently 
high critical ratios throughout the table. 

The Study of Values was again used to measure the amount of 
reliability and validity of the two studies at the level of traits. From 
the responses to the single items, the total scores for each value 
(theoretical, aesthetic, social, political, economic, and religious) were 
computed. These total scores for the subject and the two experi- 
menters were converted into percentile scores. For the six values, 
the average deviation of the two experimenters was 10 percentile 
units. The first experimenter, however, deviated from the subject 
only 8.3 percentile units and the second experimenter only 6.6 per- 
centile units. Thus at the level of traits, too, the validity of each 
experimenter was greater than the agreement between them. 

A second measure of reliability at this level was the similarity 
of the profiles independently plotted by the investigators on the All- 
port psychograph. In order to quantify the agreement, the experi- 
menters rated the subject on each of the twenty-one variables, using 
a seven-point scale on each variable. On the average the ratings of 
the two experimenters were slightly less than one point apart (an 
average deviation of 0.95 units on the seven-point scale). On seven 
variables there was complete agreement. The probability of agreeing 
on seven or more variables by chance alone is .19, and the signifi- 
cance of the attained agreement corresponds to a critical ratio of 
1.34.7 

At the level of prediction the amount of agreement could not be 
objectively determined by a direct comparison of the predictions be- 
cause the descriptions of the subject’s future behavior were ex- 
pressed in different terms. In order to quantify the results, five 
judges were asked to rate each of the predictions on a seven-point 
scale of agreement-disagreement. The ten predictions rated by five 
judges resulted in a total of fifty rated predictions ranging from 
complete agreement (1) to complete disagreement (7). The dis- 
tribution of judgments was: 


* This is a conservative measure of significance since the proximity of the 
judgments on the other variables is not taken into account. In computing the 
probability the following formula was used: 


1==2] i 21-1 
POO 
i=7 \// \/ 21 i 


This formula is an application of the following more general formula based on 
the multiplication theorem and the addition theorem: 
i=—n 
P= Pin 


i=pr 
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Agreement Disagreement 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
12 20 8 + 3 l 2 


Thus there were forty judgments of agreement compared with six 
of disagreement. 

The reliability at the level of conceptualization was not quanti- 
fied, nor could the validity be determined. In general, the writers 
feel that there was less agreement between the two conceptualiza- 
tions of the subject’s motivation than at the three simpler levels. 
Yet on certain fundamental points there was substantial agreement. 
The first experimenter, for example, stressed ‘theoretical interests”’ 
and ‘‘aesthetic interests” as the two basic motives, while the second 
experimenter postulated two basic needs, the “need for order’ and 
the “need for beauty.” Irom their descriptions it was apparent that 
the writers were using different words for almost identical motives. 

There are two difficult problems in quantifying the reliability at the 
level of conceptualization. The first is largely a problem of language. How 
much agreement is there, for example, between ‘‘a need for order” and 
“an intellectual approach to all his problems”? This problem must be solved 
before any quantitative statement of the amount of agreement between 
theoretical interpretations can be made. A further difficulty is the fact that 


it is impossible to break down a conceptualization into smaller meaningful 
elements which can be compared separately. 


In the conceptualizations there was further evidence for the as- 
sertion that each of the two experimenters had some valid knowl- 
edge which the other experimenter did not have. Usually when the 
conceptualizations did not agree they emphasized different motives 
which were not necessarily contradictory. The few actual contra- 
dictions occurred in statements of the functional relations between 
the various motives. The first experimenter, for example, derived 
both the subject’s theoretical and aesthetic interests from his “‘striv- 
ing for status.” The second experimenter, on the other hand, de- 
scribed the “need for self-esteem’ as dominated by the subject’s 
basic need for order and beauty. On the whole, however, the two 
conceptualizations may be viewed as supplementary rather than con- 
tradictory. 

DiscussION 


Although one should not generalize about the reliability and 
validity of other life histories on the basis of this single experiment, 
there is one finding that may have wider significance. Each investi- 
gator uncovered some aspects of the personality which the other 
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did not discover, with the result that the validity of each experi- 
menter was actually greater than the reliability between them. The 
interests and biases of the investigators apparently operated as a 
selective factor determining which aspects of the personality were 
observed. Due to the similarity in training of the two investigators, 
this tendency was less marked than one would expect it to be in 
other studies where the experimenters have different training or 
interests.* If it is this difference that tends to make the reliability 
(agreement) of the two life-history documents less than the validity 
of either document, the disparity should be greatest where the in- 
vestigators contribute most to the final results. At the level of con- 
ceptualization, for instance, the investigator interprets the data 
which he has gathered, and this interpretation is likely to be de- 
termined relatively more by his interests and training than is his 
observation of specific items of behavior. In the present experiment 
there was considerable evidence for a Freudian, an Adlerian, or 
numerous other conceptualizations. The interpretations actually 
given were apparently determined more by the interests of the ex- 
perimenters than by the requirements of the facts. 

Because of such considerations the interpretation of the reliabil- 
ity of the life history must be different from that of the usual per- 
sonality test. On a questionnaire, for example, the reliability (in- 
ternal consistency) is nearly always higher than the validity as 
measured by an external criterion. Even if the validity is low, a 
reliable questionnaire measures some aspects of the personality. If 
a better criterion of validity can be found, the test may become 
valuable for an understanding of the person. The high reliability 
of-two life histories of the same person, on the other hand, might 
be merely a measure of similar bias on the part of the two investiga- 
tors. In life-history studies, therefore, reliability alone is not a sat- 
isfactory criterion of knowledge about the subject. 

There remains a technical problem concerning the method of 
determining the significance of a given amount of agreement. In 
this study it was deemed necessary to use two methods of stating 
the agreement at the level of test items: (1) the per cent of agree- 
ment obtained, (2) the deviation of this from chance agreement. 
The former method alone was inadequate since the items varied 
greatly in the number of alternative answers offered (from three 
to twenty-four). Hence the agreement was also expressed in 


* Reckless and Selling (op. cit.) mention that the reports of the interviews of 
a psychiatrist and sociologist, though different, “seem to be definitely supple- 
mentary.” 
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terms of deviation from chance. The method of deviation from 
chance, however, is based on the assumption of equally probable, 
independent factors. It is clear that this assumption is not justified 
in many test situations. Of two answers with equal statistical prob- 
ability, one may have much greater psychological probability. For 
example, an answer of “true” is much more probable than an answer 
of “false” to the statement “I desire to be married some day.”’ In 
such a case better than chance prediction can be made from a knowl- 
edge of culture and biology without any knowledge of the individual 
personality in question. It is difficult to determine, therefore, how 
much deviation from chance is significant for a life history. 

The use of chance as a standard for measuring validity and 
reliability is justified only on tests where the agreement that could 
be obtained without knowledge of the subject actually equals chance 
agreement. One would expect this condition to be satisfied by most 
standardized personality tests. In the present study at least one of 
the tests used meets this requirement. The Study of Values was 
originally constructed so that all items would be equally popular. 
During the course of the investigation it was found that another test 
seemed to meet this requirement. Early in the investigation the sup- 
ject’s responses on the Bernreuter Personality Inventory were in- 
dependently estimated by one writer after only one hour of inter- 
viewing and by the other writer after five hours of reading diary 
material. Comparison with the subject’s actual responses showed 
that the estimates of the first writer were not significantly above 
chance (critical ratio 0.75), but that those of the second writer 
were significant (critical ratio 3.4). A friend who had known the 
subject for over ten years was even more successful (critical ratio 
4.5). Thus with very little knowledge of the individual subject the 
validity was close to chance and with increasing knowledge the de- 
viation from chance became more significant. Furthermore, the re- 
liability of the experimenters’ estimates of the subject’s responses 
at this early stage of the study was only slightly above chance (crit- 
ical ratio 1.0), whereas the agreement on other tests at the end of 
the experiment was generally significant. On the Bernreuter test, 
therefore, the use of chance as a standard is a justifiable technique 
for measuring the knowledge about an individual personality. 


SUMMARY 


With the growing interest in the life history, the problem of 
reliability and validity becomes increasingly important. Yet there 
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has been little experimental work on this problem. It is proposed 
that the amount of agreement between independent studies of the 
same individual case may be determined by dividing the material 
into four levels of complexity. In the present experiment it was pos- 
sible to determine the reliability and validity at both the level of 
single test items and at the level of traits. Quantified ratings of 
reliability were obtained, likewise, at the level of prediction, but 
the validity of these predictions could not be determined. Quantita- 
tive measures of reliability and validity at the level of conceptualiza- 
tion are difficult to secure and are not offered in this study. It seemed 
to be true in general that validity was greater than reliability—a 
fact showing that two independent studies of the same personality 
may diverge in their results and yet both have demonstrated validity. 














SAINTE-BEUVE AND THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF PERSONALITY 


C. K. TRUEBLOOD 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The study of actual men of all sorts in the context of their 
personal histories is a reasonable, indeed an important, resource of 
psychology. Yet among modern professional students of human 
nature, the psychoanalysts have until quite lately been nearly alone 
in the practice of examining at length the conduct-continuities of 
particular persons. Nonprofessional studies of individual human 
nature in this fashion, however, have been going on for a long 
time, and certain of the practitioners in the field have shown not a 
little skill and distinction in observing and interpreting individual 
minds. And since professional psychologists and sociologists seem 
now definitely turning to concerns of this sort, it is of interest to 
consider certain of the methods and points of view developed by the 
more acute and better equipped of the earlier students in the field. 

Interest in the characterial and moral aspects of total personal 
histories, as these histories are found in the various forms of bio- 
graphic record, goes back to the ancient moralists, such as Plutarch 
and Theophrastus. And in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
in France, La Rochefoucauld (1613-1680), La Bruyére (1645- 
1696), Saint-Simon (1675-1755), and others, who were called 
moralistes, were particularly interested in forms of what would now 
be termed the psychology of motivation and of personality. Like 
other moralists, they had some concern with what human motivation 
ought to be, but they were more interested in what it in fact was. 
They trained themselves to be realistic observers of conduct, and 
antedated, in many of their insights and discoveries, not a little of 
modern psychologies of motivation, as La Rochefoucauld, for ex- 
ample, constantly foreshadows Freud. From them grew a tradition 
of versatile and sophisticated study, not only of motives, but of 
particular individuals, by means of the histories of those individuals. 
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It is a tradition in which, as is well known, French literature is 
richer than any other. 


SAINTE-BEUVE AS A MORALIST 


Among later contributors to this tradition, one of the most 
important was C.-A. Sainte-Beuve (1804-1869). By declared pro- 
fession he was a critic of literature, but he was a moralist too, 
since in judging men’s works the critic inevitably passes some judg- 
ment on the men themselves. More than most critics Sainte-Beuve 
regarded literature as a reflection and a manifold of personality : 
“La critique pour moi... ,” he writes in his notebooks, “c’est le 
plaisir de connaitre les esprits .. .” (13, 11). As a consequence, he 
was the first of modern critics expressly to recognize that considera- 
tions of artistic and moral value are interpenetrated with considera- 
tions of psychological fact. Indeed, he went further. So far as he 
could command the means, he oriented his critical procedures in a 
manner significantly psychological. 

In him the studies of the moralist assume especial interest for 
the psychology of personality. As moralist-critic he took a long 
step in a direction which his precursors, La Rochefoucauld, La 
Bruyére, and Saint-Simon, had prudently avoided. The individuals 
who were the subjects of La Rochefoucauld’s consideration remained 
anonymous throughout his discourses, which dealt with the princi- 
ples of amour-propre rather than with the persons who exemplified 
it. La Bruyeére disguised with romantic pseudonyms the individuals 
he delicately but thoroughly scrutinized. His disguises, it is true, 
were probably transparent to contemporary eyes familiar with the 
originals, but still they were disguises. With Saint-Simon the com- 
mentary was itself secret during the lifetime of the moralist, and 
only published some years posthumously. With Sainte-Beuve, 
however, the commentary, though remarkable enough for the nice- 
ness of its neutrality, nevertheless was not only public during the 
lifetime of the moralist, but intimately set forth named and actual 
persons, not a few living at the time of publication. 

Thus Sainte-Beuve, as we might expect, had “many readers 
and many enemies.’’ There were, during his lifetime, in spite of 
his precautions and his tact, innumerable outcries against “the 
malignant critic.” Even today, seventy years after his death, clouds 
of diminished, but still acrid, obloquy linger in some quarters, dark- 
ening his reputation. His willingness to accept the uncomfortable 
consequences of such public reactions, without being ever thereby 
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deflected from his search for the truth of personality and of con- 
duct, in an important sense authenticates his seriousness and re- 
sponsibility as a moralist. And his real advance over his predeces- 
sors, La Rochefoucauld and La Bruyere, by turning to the study 
of particular individuals, named and designated, has importance 
for the psychology of personality, if we consider that the latter 
is a discipline essentially devoted to the individually patterned 
phenomena of human nature. There are many aspects of person- 
ality and of motivation that are not open to experimental investi- 
gation. But there is always the possibility of faithfully observing, 
as Sainte-Beuve did, real personalities in action and in the records 
of their action, as these last are found in the various forms of 
biography. And if observers of personality by such methods will 
facilitate comparison and verification of their conclusions by clearly 
designating, as Sainte-Beuve did, what personalities have been ob- 
served, such procedures, though not experimental, are still scientific. 

Sainte-Beuve’s methods and his point of view are of interest 
to the psychology of personality in other ways. It is true he seldom, 
if ever, used the words psychology and psychological in the senses 
in which the terms are used today. His career, ending in 1869, 
was concluded before psychology had come to attention as an inde- 
pendent discipline. It is true, too, that if we compare his work- 
ing attitudes towards men’s lives and their records with the atti- 
tudes of Sir Francis Galton, another considerable student of biog- 
raphy, we easily see that the two were far apart: Sainte-Beuve was 
less interested in general conclusions than in the patterns of particu- 
lar minds. Nevertheless, Sainte-Beuve, a graduate of medicine in 
the Collége Bourbon in Paris, whose course had included the physi- 
ological lectures of Francois Magendie, and who was thoroughly 
cognizant of the general currents of scientific thought in his day, was 
scientific in certain of his fundamental attitudes, scientific in modern 
acceptances of the term. No one can consider in detail the point 
of view and methods which he advocated and exemplified, /a critique 
naturelle ou physiologique, as he termed it, without realizing that 
he was as critic a good deal more than the curator of values or the 
attorney of taste. He was the accomplished and indefatigably 
curious student of mind itself in individuals. In his grasp of par- 
ticular personality, in his methods of observing it, in his scruple 
to discover and describe it as it was and only as it was, he deserves 
rank as one of the most important of the pioneers in the field. 

It is necessary to notice at the outset, however, that he was by 
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profession a critical journalist. The traditions of his calling, and 
his eminence in it, have hindered, if they have not prevented, proper 
appreciation of his more strictly psychological attainments. Nor has 
the situation been helped by the characteristic modes of his writing. 
To the casual reader of a particular essay, here or there, Sainte- 
Beuve can easily pass merely for the expert journalist of an urbane 
and well-turned fewilleton. In those familiar Causeries du lundi and 
the Nouveaux lundis, which appeared, almost without interruption, 
each week during the entire last nineteen years of his life, his en- 
deavor was, he said, to “produce criticism in full daylight, in the 
open country,” and to “speak to everyone in the language of every- 
one.” He was successful. His weekly studies became an institution 
of literary and intellectual France, and the capacities of their author 
even came to be rather uneasily regarded by those of his contem- 
poraries who had any reason to suppose that their turn might some- 
time come to be submitted to the probe. The deceptive ease of the 
lundis, however, conceals elaborate and deliberate researches. Few 
scholars have been more exhaustive in their fields than Sainte-Beuve, 
although few have more suppressed the scaffolding, the successive 
stages, by which their conclusions have been attained. “One does 
not apply the methods of the laboratory,” he remarks, “before 
everybody” (9, III, 24). 

We should, therefore, know relatively little of Sainte-Beuve’s 
methods and their applications were it not for two or three brief and 
rather tentative, but still express statements of their principles, and 
for what we can observe of the exemplifications of these principles in 
particular studies, or in the notes sometimes inserted as he collected 
the feuilletons into volumes. We owe something, too, to the loquacity 
after his death, of the successive secretaries, who, each week, from 
Tuesday morning until Sunday night, shared with him the remark- 
able labors of preparation. This testimony of his secretaries has 
been denominated gossip. It may be; but gossip, as Plutarch, that 
ancient moralist, was one of the first to remark, is often important 
to moralists. Disparagement of MM. Levallois, Pons, and Troubat, 
finds its rejoinder in Sainte-Beuve himself. In the conclusion of his 
study of Cardinal Mazarin, Sainte-Beuve refers to a volume of 
memoirs of Mazarin by Mazarin’s valet, La Porte, a volume which 
had been described as “silly memoirs” by a subsequent writer. 


Sainte-Beuve, after remarking that the memoirs in question are 
those of an honest, if not an educated, man, concludes by saying, 
“No memoirs of a valet are silly for posterity.” 
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SAINTE-BEUVE’s METHODS 


Sainte-Beuve’s methods, if not obvious in his publication, were 
nonetheless well defined in many respects. That he considered them 
a science, or the beginnings of a science, is evident from the various 
titles he bestowed upon them: “L’observation morale des caractéres, 
la biographie bien comprise et bien maniée, la science morale bien 
appliquée aux individus, la science des esprits’’ (9, III, 16 ff). Truth, 
fidelity to the facts of personality and of conduct, la vérité vraie, 
was for him a main desideratum, and the chief aim of his painstak- 
ing was the complete discovery and accurate description of the par- 
ticular personality behind a given work of art or course of life. 
This object was to be achieved by the careful amassing, the psy- 
chological sifting, weighing, and fitting together of the biographic 
data of personality. He recognized that minds are seen only through 
the actions of which those minds have been the guides. He saw, 
too, that personality is a pattern developing in time. To exhibit the 
complete and actual individual—in evolving minds, particularly, as 
opposed to stationary—the total known history of the person in his 
place and day, and nothing less may be required. “. . . to judge 
properly a man who has lived in the past, it does not suffice merely 
to have read his productions: it is further imperative that we see 
them in their setting. We must recompose in their entirety the 
epoch and the existence of the individual . . .” (7, I, 453). 

The accomplishment of such aims requires all the resources of 
the moralist, all his methods; he cannot have too many. The com- 
prehension of an individual mind must begin, Sainte-Beuve speci- 
fies, in the study of its origins, “in its native country, in its race. 
When we understand thoroughly, physiologically, the factor of race, 
of forbears and ancestors, we shall have taken a great step toward 
grasping the secret and essential quality of minds; but very often 
this matter of race remains hidden and obscure” (9, III, 18). 
These and similar sentences have been interpreted as betraying 
a vagueness in Sainte-Beuve’s thinking. He is not clear, it has been 
supposed, because he does not indicate whether he means by race, 
ethnic race or national race (MacClintock, 4, 33). 

Sainte-Beuve, of course, uses the term race with various mean- 
ings in various contexts, but it seems clear that whenever, as here, 
he speaks of comprehending race physiologically, he means neither 
ethnic race nor national race, but rather what is conveyed in modern 
genetic uses of the term, that is, family stock or strain. We cannot 
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comprehend Mirabeau to the best advantage, he suggests, for ex- 
ample, until we become acquainted with “that original and robust 
race, already eloquent, of father, uncle, and grandfather,’ from 
which he sprang. And we do well, Sainte-Beuve insists, in studying 
the composition of Napoleon’s personality, the combination of primi- 
tive elements in it, “to look around at the circle of his brothers and 
sisters, before following the history of his career.” The nieces of 
Cardinal Mazarin show clearly, and under a variety of cross-lights, 
“the strongly constituted race, predestined to action,’ from which 
the Cardinal sprang (7, XIII, 310). After remarking of the talent 
of Horace Vernet, the painter, that “il était, on le sait, un talent de 
race,” Sainte-Beuve enumerates the forbears of Vernet, both on his 
father’s and mother’s sides, who were painters and artists (9, V, 
43). And the “vigorous and healthy race” of Benjamin Franklin 
is, for Sainte-Beuve, attested by the longevity of Franklin’s parents 
(7, VII, 102). 

Far from exhibiting vagueness, indeed, Sainte-Beuve’s thought 
in these directions witnesses an attention to the share of inheritance 
in personalities, which goes beyond his time, and which modern 
psychologists might weigh well. Where the facilities for it were 
available, the study of hereditary traits of temperament in the blood- 
relatives of a particular person, “in his parents, in his mother espe- 
cially, this most direct and certain parent; in his sisters also, in his 
brothers, in his children even,” was one of Sainte-Beuve’s valued 
approaches to personality, occasionally a truly availing key to “la 
qualité secréte et essentielle des esprits.”’ For in such relatives, he 
considered, the basic traits of the mentality under observation would 
often, in a manner, be analyzed by nature herself. They would be 
exhibited in the relatives, that is, in magnification, or attenuation, 
or in simpler, or at all events varying trait-combinations, whereas 
they might be masked, or complicated beyond ready recognition in 
the individual himself. Although, as Sainte-Beuve points out re- 
gretfully, this mode of observing personality is often imperfectly 
available, or not available at all, there is no reason for not taking 
advantage of it when the materials for applying it exist. 


SAINTE-BEUVE’S STUDY OF INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 


And there are, fortunately, other strings to the bow. In the 
light of an analogy that he drew between “l’analyse chimique” and 
“lanalyse critique,” Sainte-Beuve sought and frequently found, in 
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interpersonal relations, in the reactions of individuals upon each 
other, a means of elucidating fundamental features’ of individual- 
ity. ‘Temperamental affinities and antipathies, wherever occurring, 
within or without the family, caught his eye, and were turned to 
analytical account if an adequate foundation of relevant fact could 
be ascertained. In particular, he regarded as crucial, “le premier 
groupe d’'amis et de contemporains” in the midst of which the in- 
dividual would make the first declaration of his bent and talents. 
By groupe Sainte-Beuve did not mean any accidental group with 
which the individual might occasionally be associated, but that 
group, “l'association naturelle et comme spontanée” to which the 
individual had gravitated by virtue of inherent similarities in tem- 
perament, basic tastes and distastes. He cites as examples of groups 
such as he has in mind: “the small society of Boileau, Racine, La 
Fontaine, and Moliére toward 1664 .. . in 1802 the reunion of 
Chateaubriand, Fontanes, Joubert . . . at Gottingen in 1770, the 
group of young students and young poets who published the Al- 
manach of Muses,—Burger, Voss, Hoelty, Stolberg . . . in 1800 
in Edinburgh, the critical circle of which Jeffrey was chief .. .” 
(9, III, 21-22). 

On the principle that one “adores oneself,’ most likes those 
whose qualities most resemble one’s own, and most dislikes those 
who are least like oneself, he held that these early affinities and 
antipathies are apt to be characterizing. Their patterns recur in sub- 
sequent friendships and enmities throughout the life of the individ- 
ual, and even among his disciples and his “postérité morale.’’ The 
deeper and more spontaneous the antipathy or sympathy displayed, 
the more fundamental to the individuals involved are likely to be 
the traits exhibited by it. 

He did not, of course, suppose the several members of such 
groups to be replicas, each of the others. Indeed, the very fact that 
while resembling in some respects, they would be different or per- 
haps even antagonistic in other features of their minds, would offer 
an approach to the analysis of their respective personalities. In 
the letters of such groups among themselves, an invaluable litera- 
ture of personality, which Sainte-Beuve indefatigably searched out, 
and which probably no one read with a more detective eye, he 
found another close approach to his subjects. Here, if anywhere, 
would be declared in all sincerity and fire the characteristic attitudes, 
the germinal convictions, which are as near, perhaps, as we get to 
the actual conformations of the individual thinking mind. 
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INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS AND CULTURE 


He carries out the investigation of interpersonal relations in a 
variety of ways. His approach to the problems of culture and per- 
sonality—and few moralists have been more studious of them—was 
through the observation of individuals and interindividual relations, 
a preoccupation from which he never really departed. His mode of 
traversing the culture of an epoch was from person to person, from 
the germinal minds, the diffusing centers of conviction, to the outer 
clusters of lesser personalities, of which attitudes he could trace the 
sources. One of his interests was in remarking how, through the 
influence of particular individuals, changes in the cultural climate 
(le climat des esprits) of an epoch come about, a new epoch dawning 
in the midst of its precursor. Partly, perhaps, as a consequence of 
his cleaving to the individual, and partly because of his circumspec- 
tion in general, Sainte-Beuve never falls into the error of his dis- 
ciple, Taine, who supposed all individuals explicable wholly in terms 
of their environments. To Sainte-Beuve the decisive mutations 
represented in individuals of outstanding intelligence, far from being 
moulded wholly by environmental pressures, are themselves creative 
centers of influence. (‘Les trés-grands individus se passent de 
groupe: ils font centre eux-mémes, et lon se rassemble autour 
d’eux.’’—9, III, 23.) The surest approach, he held, to the prevalent 
culture of an epoch was not through its primary but through its 
secondary minds, for while some of the primary minds are un- 
doubtedly the foci of the epoch, others are the seedbearers of cul- 
tural change. In general, his penetration is very considerable into 
the ways in which culture has its actuality in the minds of indi- 
viduals. And he is no less aware of the fact that certain features 
of personality are constituted by the culture in which the particular 
personality has been cast. 

Sensitized to cultural-personal relations, he took it as axiomatic 
that in studying a particular individual who has had his career in 
a departed epoch, the student in justice to his subject has not only 
to become saturated with the cultural climate of that epoch, but 
must approach the mind of the individual by way of the testimony 
of reliable face-to-face contemporaries of that person. He must 
inquire after the traits of his subject “dans le témoignage des con- 
temporains dignes de foi.” In his study of the Duchesse de Longue- 
ville, Sainte-Beuve notes the abundance of superior contemporary 
testimony as to the traits of his’ subject, descriptions and judgments 
from Madame de Sévigné, Cardinal de Retz, Madame de Motteville, 
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and La Rochefoucauld, and remarks that his own study has no other 
merit than “to gather and present these several pictures.” Though 
perhaps unduly self-deprecatory, for Sainte-Beuve’s studies are cer- 
tainly more than mere pastiches, the remark is still significant of his 
methods in certain of their phases. 

This testimony of contemporaries, however, must be weighed 
and evaluated in its turn. We can hardly afford to be satisfied sim- 
ply with a testifying witness. A substantiated estimate must be 
reached as to the perspective, the intelligence, the psychological value 
of the witness, and as to his opportunities for knowing the facts of 
which he testifies—requirements calling for study of the witnesses 
themselves in the setting of their lives. This important necessity of 
la science des esprits seems to have been imperfectly comprehended 
by many of Sainte-Beuve’s commentators, a number of whom ex- 
claim at what they regard as his “‘perversity’’ or “complacency”’ in 
frequently exercising his conspicuous attainments on minor figures, 
or on persons slightly or not at all literary, to the neglect perhaps, 
of persons of greater name. 


SAINTE-BEUVE’S SCHOLARSHIP OF PERSONALITY 

But this supposed perversity of Sainte-Beuve seems insufficiently 
recognized for what it was, a scholarship of personality, a mature 
and living body of thought concerning personality itself, as well as 
about its relations to literature and art. It was a body of convic- 
tions and judgments constantly fed and developed by painstaking 
study of particular individuals from the records of their activities. 
It underlay, it possibly invigorated, it perhaps even informed and 
corrected at points, his scholarship of taste. Sainte-Beuve, it is true, 
neglects some figures of the literary and historical past, and deals 
at length with some others. But this is partly because those he con- 
siders are individuals regarding whom adequate biographic records 
are available to investigators. And again, if he appears, as his critics 
indicate, to concern himself excessively with minor figures, these 
secondary personages are often found not only individuals for whom 
abundant biographic records are available, but in their own right 
salient or piquant personalities, playing significant roles in the lives 
of other more widely known figures. More than this, they very 
frequently are the contemporary witnesses through whose eyes 
Sainte-Beuve looks, often narrowly indeed, “de plus prés, d’aussi 
prés que possible,” at some other and perhaps more famous individ- 
ual, as he looks, for example, at Voltaire through the eyes of 
Madame Grafigny. 
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Sainte-Beuve’s immense acquaintance with literature proper, so 
much remarked upon, was probably equalled by his acquaintance with 
what might be called the literature of personality—memoirs, jour- 
nals, confessions, biographies, annals of salons and coteries, oral 
traditions, and perhaps most of all, letters. Somewhat in the fashion 
of Macaulay he was an indefatigable ransacker of manuscript col- 
lections, a devourer of the files of old newspapers, a prowler in the 
lumber rooms of provincial libraries, alert for information, for com- 
pletion and verification of partial glimpses already attained. The 
phrase “lettres inédites” not infrequently occurs in the subtitles of 
his fewilletons, and a considerable number of his studies have their 
points of departure in some access he has newly acquired to collec- 
tions of letters, information he expertly fits into a fund he nearly 
always already has with regard to their authors. No one was better 
aware than he of the fact that the historical records of personality 
are by no means always exhaustive, that the characteristics an in- 
dividual has shown in one set of situations may be quite different 
from those he will show in another. Accordingly, he never loses 
interest in a personality, certainly not when he has finished a study 
of it. Always ready to reopen his considerations, particularly if 
fresh information promises the disclosure of fresh aspects, he not 
infrequently writes twice or thrice, or even four or five times, on 
the same individual, at intervals of months or years, from varying 
angles, often occasioned by his access to new data. Moreover, as 
he remarks in his Pensées: “One needs to renew, to refresh per- 
petually one’s observation of men, even those one knows best and 
has painted, else one runs the risk of forgetting them, and so of 
imagining what they were like, when one sets himself to recall it. 
No one has any right to say ‘I know men.’ All that one can properly 
say is ‘I am on the road to knowing them’ ” (8, 531). If Sainte- 
Beuve’s many separate studies of particular personalities are con- 
sidered as one cohering body of thought, as they may well be, we 
can hardly fail to recognize in them an immense and constantly 
cultivated scholarship of personality. 


VARIETY OF SAINTE-BEUVE’s METHODS 


It is not difficult to see that Sainte-Beuve placed his reliance 
on no single method of observing individual minds. It was rather 
from converging verdicts based on varied lines of evidence that he 
constructed his ultimate judgments and descriptions. He sought, as 
has already been noted, to discern the defining traits of a personality 
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at the moment of the first declarations of talent, this being usually 
the center of composition, the principal moment of his study, from 
which he surveys the subsequent career of the individual. It was 
then, he felt, before the personality had assumed a persona, a role 
perhaps forced on it by public success, that it was least infected with 
acquired mannerisms, least involved in alien commitments. But any 
analysis so made was necessarily to be verified or offset by whatever 
other means might be available in the individual case, and especially 
by scrutiny at that moment, towards the end, when the first signs 
of dissolution appear, “Je moment ot il se gate, ou il se corrompt, 
ou il déchoit, ov il dévie.”’ At this juncture even excellences may 
become faults through excess, and the very magnification they then 
undergo may provide instruction as to their nature and organization 
in the personality. Further, as we follow down the curve of decline, 
we may see that quality failing last which was strongest in the 
mental individual. 

Sainte-Beuve did not, it is true, submit intra-family relations 
and the unconscious factors of personality to the systematically in- 
timate attention which they might get today. But that he was alert 
to the importance of such things, so far as they are accessible in 
life-records, is clear enough in his insistence, in his study of Pierre 
Corneille (10, I, 29), on the importance and value of the copious, 
broad, Boswellian type of biography. For this sort of record, he 
felt, produces its subject in the full diversity of his aspects, not only 
at the peak of his attainments, but in the ordinary, the sometimes 
even sordid connections of his everyday life, out of which as from 
a matrix, he rises to his exceptional accomplishments, and into 
which, like the rest of mankind, he necessarily falls back. In all his 
writing Sainte-Beuve adhered to the proprieties and amenities. 
Nevertheless, his most general rule of depiction was to “omit noth- 
ing that was in nature,’ however his subject, or his subject’s ad- 
mirers, or his subject’s “postérité morale,” might resent it and revile 
the moralist. He takes his master, La Bruyére, to task for not tell- 
ing the whole truth about Fontanelle, for not appreciating the fact 
that in “our bizarre and complex human personalities,” a charac- 
teristic fault is never incompatible with superior qualities (7, III, 
250). 

And the importance Sainte-Beuve attached to those attitudes and 
beliefs of the individual which are not always avowed, is evident in 
the kinds of question regarding daily life which he would ask, and 
for which as he specified, the scientist of minds must seek and duly 
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weigh the answers, regarding all who come before his consideration : 
“What did he think in the matter of religion?—-How was he affected 
by the spectacle of nature? How did he conduct himself in the 
matter of women? Of money? ... Was he rich? Was he poor? 
What was his order of life? What was his daily manner of living? 
Finally, what was his vice or his foible? Every man has one” (9, 
III, 28). And Sainte-Beuve’s dictum that emphasis or excess of a 
trait is to be examined for the secret flaw or weakness it may con- 
ceal, that ‘Nothing so much resembles a hill as a hollow,” contains 
much of the modern psychology of compensation. 


SAINTE-BEUVE’S TREATMENT OF TRAITS 


Sainte-Beuve’s methods naturally varied with his subject and 
the aspects from which his subject was accessible, for he knew well 
enough that we must take individuals and their histories as we find 
them, and not as we would like, for our material or moral con- 
venience, to have them. His aim was the elucidation of his subject’s 
leading traits or trait, la qualité maitresse, which he considered char- 
acteristic of developed personalities and the significant index to ac- 
quaintance with them. What he meant by the term is perhaps best 
made clear by illustration. With La Rochefoucauld the leading trait 
was the puzzling “quelque chose, je ne sais quot,’ of which La 
Rochefoucauld’s contemporary, Retz, a superior witness, wrote in 
his memoirs, and which made La Rochefoucauld, despite unques- 
tioned courage, and other distinction, irresolute and inadequate in 
action. It proved in the outcome to be a bent which had its satis- 
faction in the arriéres pensées of the moralist, an inclination for 
psychology, retrospective and reflective, which, for La Rochefou- 
cauld, “made all adventures end in maxims.’ In Pascal the lead- 
ing trait was his hunger, outstanding even when he was a small 
child, to know the causes and relations of things. His powerful 
inclinations to geometry, and his invention of conic sections in his 
adolescence were instances of it. With Saint-Simon the essential 
trait was “the passion to observe, to penetrate character.” It was 
first manifested in his early youth, when, after reading memoirs 
relating to the reign of Francis I, he conceived the ambition of 
writing a similar account of his own times, keeping the manuscript, 
however, under secure locks ; “prudence rare dans un jeune homme,” 
remarks Sainte-Beuve feelingly (he kad his own troubles with the 
published moral portrait), “et qui est déja un grand signe de voca- 


tion” (7, III, 213). 
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La qualité maitresse had dramatic awakenings, sometimes, in the 
lives of individuals, and these Sainte-Beuve was interested to mark 
and scrutinize. Long after Malebranche, for example, had begun 
his intellectual career with the study of ecclesiastical history, “for 
which he had no distaste,” he chanced to open the volume of Des- 
cartes’s essay on man, and never again left that realm of thinking: 
“et ne le quitte plus: le voila metaphysicien pour la vie” (11, IV, 9). 
The leading trait might be open and obvious, manifest in other per- 
sons of the same heredity, as was eloquence in the father, uncle, 
and grandfather of Mirabeau. Or it might be so involved with 
traits less essential but more regularly in evidence, that it would 
be discoverable only by some circumspection. Yet discoverable it 
would be, by the qualified observer, if the means of due observation 
were available and used. And when discovered it might be taken 
as the radix of the personality, something which would be found 
to survive most storms and crises. Not least, in fact, among the 
points of interest in Port-Royal, Sainte-Beuve’s remarkable excur- 
sion through the religious psychology of an epoch, were his conclu- 
sions as to the quite moderate effects of conversion upon the lead- 
ing traits of the distinguished penitents who became affiliated with 
the religious order of Port-Royal. It was not that these individuals 
were trivial in their personalities or specious in their conversions. 
Their number included many of the famous of seventeenth-century 
France, and the sincerity of their avowals, warranted by their sub- 
sequent courses of life, has never been doubted. Yet in Pascal, for 
example, the inclination to geometry so persisted after conversion 
that he could easily lose awareness of the severe pains of neuralgia 
by turning his mind to geometrical problems. 


THE FORMULA OF PERSONALITY 


The force of the leading trait is, in fact, such that increase of 
acquaintance with the activities of the individual, when those activi- 
ties are studied from the various angles possible within the data, 
leads the qualified observer eventually, almost automatically, to 
definitive judgment as to the nature of the leading quality. Par- 
ticular terms of description even, sooner or later, present them- 
selves, and possibly after some adjustment, prove durably apropos, 
qualifications décisives, appellations vraies et nécessaires, in the var- 
ious contexts of the individual’s career, as it is reviewed in retro- 
spect. Such terms may then reasonably be taken as an index to 
acquaintance, a formula, in sort, of the personality. For although 
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the description of a personality cannot very well be condensed into 
a sentence, nevertheless such a formula, properly understood, leads 
promptly deep. 

Sainte-Beuve considered that it led at once to the inmost person 
of the individual, the truest self, the focus of that individual’s 
amour-propre. For Sainte-Beuve is here, as in many other respects, 
a continuer of La Rochefoucauld and La Bruyére. Like them, he 
holds that self-interest, though it frequently masquerades as other 
things of better report, is still the arch-motive of men. A particular 
individual will be interested in himself mainly as he is, and though 
he may admit and indeed forecast the possibility of his own improve- 
ment in the ideals he entertains of himself, and by which, inciden- 
tally, he measures others and their attainments, these ideals are apt 
to be only projected further steps in the directions in which he is 
already strongest. As a plant grows toward the side from which it 
has light, remarks Sainte-Beuve, so grows the man in the system 
of his master trait (8, 532). 

The importance Sainte-Beuve attached to the discovery and suit- 
able description of the leading trait may be inferred from the struc- 
ture of his feuilletons. Typically they are by no means biographies 
in miniature. They are depictions of leading traits and the dis- 
cernible subsidiary connections of those traits within the personality. 
The method is no doubt in part studied from La Bruyére, but it 
is in equal or larger part Sainte-Beuve’s own. What may appear 
a familiar and easy sort of biography is really minimal narrative 
only. It is much more the skilful spacing and massing of selected 
words, actions, situations, excerpted from the career-record of the 
individual, material which in Sainte-Beuve’s judgment best serves 
his aim of /e portrait fidéle. It is the revelation of the constants, as 
he finds them, in the evolving pattern of the personality. It is the 
rehearsal of the attitudes and convictions, and the prevailing types 
of action that may be said to constitute the inside and outside views, 
respectively, in the system of the leading trait. The fact that Sainte- 
Beuve’s selection of utterances to be quoted from his subject is 
always with an eye to the leading trait as he has uncovered it, may 
well be one of the effective secrets of his skill in citation, so often 
remarked upon and essayed in imitation. 

But although his essays tend, in the manner of La Bruyére, to 
be focused upon leading traits, they are by no means type-studies. 
No one understands better than Sainte-Beuve that “l’homme moral 
est plus complexe,” that possession of a leading trait does not pre- 
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clude other qualities not so fully developed but nonetheless signifi- 
cant in personality. And as is pointed out by Babbitt, not the least 
part of Sainte-Beuve’s excelling is his infallible discrimination and 
depiction of differences “where others see only uniformity.” 


THE SCIENCE OF MINDS 


While there can be little doubt as to the importance of the 
formula of the leading trait in Sainte-Beuve’s study and depiction 
of individual personality, the general uses to which such formulas 
may be put in la science des esprits have remained somewhat obscure 
in his express statements of his principles, and the ambiguity has 
occasioned a variety of comment and possibly of misconception. 
Many of his critics and commentators appear to assume that for 
Sainte-Beuve the science of minds concludes in the ascertainment of 
the formula. Babbitt has contended that Sainte-Beuve’s psychol- 
ogism was ended at this point—just short of “pseudo-science’”’— 
by his humanism (1, 151 ff). MacClintock, also, remarks that when 
the critic has reduced his author’s qualities to a formula, “then he 
is ready to file him away . . . in the correct pigeonhole, to place 
him in his famille d’esprits” (4, 40). And Mott has held that “the 
theories of race, epoch, and families of minds, here and there crop- 
ping out in these essays as devices for clarifying ideas rather than 
as scientific method are not to be taken so seriously as some are 
inclined to interpret them’ (6, 350). 

It is important, of course, not to make more of Sainte-Beuve’s 
methods than he himself made of them. His convictions about per- 
sonality and human nature have not a little in common with those of 
the systematic students of the subject, but they involve no minutely 
elaborated formal system. Sainte-Beuve clung to the particular ac- 
tual individual. (It is one of his signal values for the psychology 
of personality.) No one was more alert than he to the dangers 
of apriorism and premature system, to the abuses to which over- 
extended conceptual analysis lends itself. In seeking everywhere 
a law, he remarks, “Do we not run the risk of making it up our- 
selves ?” 

It is true, too, that when he expressly describes his scientific 
purposes and methods, he speaks moderately and makes the mini- 
mum claims only for the fledgling science. But he does make cer- 
tain definite statements which we are entitled to take at their pre- 
cise face value, for he was a man of adequate words and not given 
to declamation. In his causerie on Chateaubriand of July 22, 1862 
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(9, IIL), his most important explicit statement of his aims and con- 
victions, he remarks in effect that the science of minds in his day 
is in the stage of botany before Jussieu, or of comparative anatomy 
before Cuvier; that the personality studies he himself is making, are 
to be ranked in the science only as more or less elementary mono- 
graphs in which are collected specific accounts of particular varieties 
of human nature and the psychological conditions under which they 
have arisen, observed as faithfuily as may be with the means at 
hand. But he believes: ‘““A day will come, of which I think I have 
caught a glimpse in my own studies, a day when the science will be 
constituted, when the great families of minds and their principal 
divisions will be determined and known. Then, once the principal 
trait of a mind has been determined, we shall be able to deduce 
several others” (9, III, 16). In a footnote he adds the following 
quotation from Goethe’s Conversations with Eckermann: “There 
is in the characters of individuals a kind of necessity such that a 
certain principal trait inevitably brings in its train certain secondary 
traits.” Earlier in the same essay he has set forth his own attitude 
toward his methods in terms which should admit no misconception. 
He has been charged, he there says, even by those who are favor- 
ably disposed toward him, with having no method: he is a good 
judge, they say, but he has no code. But he continues, “I do have 
a method nonetheless, and although it did not pre-exist, and was not 
a full-fledged theory from the very beginning, yet it was developed 
out of my own practice, and has been firmly established for me by 
a long series of applications” (9, III, 13-14). 

Such words as these can only with difficulty be constrained to 
signify that for Sainte-Beuve any of his theories of personality 
could have been merely figures of speech. Moreover, his unequivocal 
statements of conviction are by no means limited to this particular 
essay. They “crop up,” as Mott says, repeatedly; and things which 
crop up repeatedly in an individual’s writing are not unreasonably 
supposed of some importance in his thinking. His science of minds 
was not, indeed, obvious on his every page; as he himself says, “i 
y alieu et moment pour l'employer, et aussi pour la suspendre.” But 
because it was only one phase of his thinking, we are not thereby 
required to suppose that he was without science. 


CONCEPT OF THE FAMILY OF MINDS 


It is to be acknowledged, however, that Sainte-Beuve never made 
his ideas of personality clear in all their details. The. difficulties 
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involved come most nearly to a focus in his concept of the family 
of minds, already mentioned. This idea, in which he looks beyond 
the formulas of particular personality into the more problematical 
regions of comparison, is the least expounded, and perhaps the least 
articulate of his expressed convictions about personality. It is possi- 
ble, however, that the idea existed in his thinking in a more de- 
veloped state than he definitely sets forth. At all events enough of 
it is explicit to indicate that it was a live conception, coherent with 
other phases of his thought about personality. 

It clearly relates to his concepts of natural affinities and antipa- 
thies, and his concept of the leading trait. Minds which Sainte- 
Beuve would group in a family of minds need not be contemporary ; 
they may be greatly separated in space and time. But they will show 
important resemblances in traits and pattern, especially in the basic 
tastes and distastes on which leading traits are apt to be founded. 
Horace, Boileau, and Pope, grouped in a family of minds by Sainte- 
Beuve, are alike in being not merely vigorous “natural” addicts of 
literature, but vigorous addicts of the rare and the distinguished 
in literature, and conversely vigorous haters and castigators of lit- 
erary vulgarity and stupidity. Madame de Sévigné, Mademoiselle 
de L’Enclos, Moliére, and La Fontaine constitute another family 
of minds for Sainte-Beuve because he deems them resembling not 
merely in the gusto, the extraversion with which they all characteris- 
tically embarked and continually re-embarked in the surrounding 
life of their day, but in the acute percipience and the spirit of trench- 
ant comedy with which they habitually viewed it. Gerson, Bonaven- 
ture, Pierre de Celles, Hélinand de Froidmond, were for Sainte- 
Beuve a family of “natural” mystics, “une grande famille de mys- 
tiques solitaires que favorisa la cloitre.”’ Virgil, Menander, Tibul- 
lus, Terence, and Fénelon exhibit family resemblances of poetic men- 
tality. Solon, Hesiod, Theognis, Job, Solomon, Confucius, La 
Rochefoucauld, and La Bruyére were, for Sainte-Beuve, a family 
of natural moralists. There were others. 

Minds grouped in a family of minds are naturally sympathetic 
one with another, and antipathetic with minds of other families. 
Sainte-Beuve indicates a number of these natural antipathies, “‘ces 
haines de race’: Boileau and Perrault; de Maistre and Voltaire; 
Montaigne and Malebranche; Taine and Pope; and others. The 
tastes and preferences of each one of such antipathiques tend to run 
strongly counter to those of the other. If they are face-to-face con- 
temporaries, each dislikes or hates the other with an antipathy for 
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which there can be no fundamental or even surface reconciliation. 
If one has preceded in time and literature, then the other, the later- 
comer, cannot be brought to appreciate his antipathetic precursor. 
The term natural in these contexts evidently signifies a function of 
temperament and heredity. It means either that the taste, the spe- 
cificity in the thresholds of sensitivity, is exhibited early and un- 
mistakably (in childhood, as with Pope); or else that the taste, 
though it emerges later in life, in situations fortuitously relevant 
or favoring (as in the lives of La Rochefoucauld and Male- 
branche ), still marks so sharp a change of emphasis in the mentality 
of the individual as to argue again the coming into play of a pre- 
viously latent, heredity-determined influence. 

Sainte-Beuve makes no secret of the fact that he has by no 
means himself attained to a settled synoptic view of all the possible 
families of minds, the total genera and species of mind. He men- 
tions that he has caught glimpses, but he gives comparatively little 
indication in his published utterances, and only incidentally, as to 
what those glimpses are. His nearest approach to a survey of the 
families of minds (and it is sketchy indeed) occurs in his essay 
“Ou'est-ce qu'un classique?” (7, III, 31-44), where his arrangement 
of the ranking classic authors of the world may be seen to have some 
reference to their personality-affiliations as he sees them. He is 
more interested in individuals than in species. 

But allowing for this, and for the casual character of his refer- 
ences to the topic, the idea of the family of minds still appears to 
be neither the set of filing pigeonholes supposed by MacClintock, 
nor the pseudo-science alleged by Babbitt. Modeled on the biolog- 
ical concepts of genus and species, it is evidently intended to work 
as they do. When we seek to place a particular mind in a fam- 
ily of minds, we are not doing so in order to file it away, but 
in order to discover more about both it and the group to which 
we ascribe it. If we succeed in correctly so placing it, we discover 
about it, at a stroke, all that is already known of the group. And 
from a study of it we may add to our knowledge of the group: 
distinctive or exaggerated specimens, particularly, may throw light 
on the more obscurely constituted members of their species. How 
far the cautious Sainte-Beuve, on the basis of his wide acquaintance 
with personality, attempts these operations in particular contexts 
is not easy to say. He seldom shows himself scalpels in hand. But 
when he declares specifically (11, I, 55) that he is helped in his 
comprehension of the minds of departed individuals by his own 
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personal acquaintance with a still living representative of their fam- 
ily among his own contemporaries, he is clearly taking the concept 
more definitely than has been supposed. 

Sainte-Beuve’s classifications of human nature are more tenta- 
tive than those of the systematic students of the matter, such as 
Jung, Shand, Fourier, Fourneaux Jordan, Spranger, and Mercier. 
His families of minds are but beginnings, sketches, dabbles, at classi- 
fication. They do, however, differ from other classifications in one 
important character which seems in danger of being overlooked: 
they are classifications of named and actual persons. 

More than this, Sainte-Beuve’s insistence on the word family 
rather than type or species to designate these groups of mental and 
temperamental homologs, and the importance he attaches to studies 
of trait-variation and trait-combination in family groups of rela- 
tives, should not go unremarked in this connection. His recurrences 
to the force of race, genetically understood ; his references, as illus- 
trated in his citation from Goethe, to the possibility of determinate 
modes of linkage in traits; and his expressed belief that when in- 
vestigators know more of these modes of linkage, they will be able 
to deduce from evident leading traits non-evident subsidiary ones— 
all this suggests that he was hardly the naive adherent of the old 
doctrine of humors and the master passion that Babbitt and other 
commentators appear to have supposed. However tentatively it may 
have existed, there was evidently something in Sainte-Beuve’s point 
of view allied to the approaches of modern genetics to the problem 
of human traits. We cannot know what his conception of traits or 
of the family of minds would have become, had he been cognizant 
of discoveries since 1900 as to the nature of inheritance. But it 
is not too much to say that he had a grasp, in his own way, of the 
importance of studying the phenomena of human individuality from 
—among other points of view—the standpoint of heredity. This 
consideration is too much neglected by those inclined to disparage 
the concept of the family of minds. 


IMPORTANCE OF SAINTE-BEUVE’S OWN PERSONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 


There were, of course, other methods of Sainte-Beuve, which 
he even less specifically formulates, but which are no less psycholog- 
ical and no less important to his attainments. They are, in fact, a 
part of his personality, best observed by studying him through his 
biography, as a mind in action, as he himself studied his own sub- 
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jects. Only in part can his methods be supposed those of systematic 
comparison and analysis. In perhaps equal part they were methods 
of conscious mimesis, of what might be called deliberate empathy 
with his subject of the moment, a species of rapport, accomplished 
by means of that subjeci’s recorded words, deeds, and career. (And 
here we see a reason, though not the only one, for his emphatic 
endorsement of the copious, Boswellian type of record.) He de- 
scribes the way a critic should read a book, or a moralist follow a 
career, and the description is evidently generalized from his own 
practice. Aside from matters of the authentication of fact, the first 
readings of the book or the career are to be enthusiastic, with no 
thought of judgment, making a direct effort to catch squarely the 
center of the subject’s mental vision, to see eye to eye with him, 
to realize his states of mind, to reconstruct from the inside, so far 
as may be, his aims and his career. Nothing is to be permitted to 
detract from this wholehearted plunge into the stuff of the subject’s 
life and mind. Afterwards, however, the moral observer withdraws, 
cools down, begins reservations and comparisons. The “wisdom 
of disenchantment” arrives. He applies to this personality and this 
point of view what he has learned of other personalities and other 
points of view. Presently the considered judgment emerges. 

There is little doubt but that this species of enterprise was con- 
genial to the form of Sainte-Beuve’s mental and temperamental 
organism, and was forwarded by remarkable native gifts. It has 
been said of him with perhaps some exaggeration, yet with acute- 
ness, that there was no form of belief held by any individual, with 
which he could not and would not sympathize, if that conviction 
had been sincerely held. His lack of personal religious conviction 
is well known, but equally well known is the skill with which he 
grasps and depicts, from the inside as it were, the convictions of 
those distinguished believers, the hermits of Port-Royal. The 
theme of some of the most virulent personal attacks he suffered 
during his lifetime was that he was a renegade. There was a sense 
in which it was true: he passed through all parties. Those who had 
supposed him of themselves because of his singularly intelligent ap- 
preciations of their views later found him elsewhere, and equally 
appreciative—sometimes among their opposites and foes. They 
denounced what they took to be his apostasy. But they were wrong, 
for he had never finally committed himself to their party. His 
master passion was to understand ; and to understand, he was willing 
to assume with enthusiasm the attitudes of others, to exercise him- 
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self at length in the forms of their reasoning, to put his mind elab- 
orately in the postures of their conviction, to recreate himself, tem- 
porarily, in their mental image. And such were his gifts that he 
could, like a chameleon, assume the shades and pigments of their 
mentalities, and know, with penetration, what it was to think and 
feel as they did. 

There is equally little doubt but that he paid the price of his 
gift. His master quality had its fundamental foible: ‘““Every man 
has one.” That universal curiosity, that inquisitive passion, which 
certainly contributes much toward placing him among the high levels 
of intelligence, was very nearly curiosity without conviction. The 
Princess Mathilde, cousin of Napoleon III, and a friend of Sainte- 
Beuve’s later years, described him as a “believer without religion.” 
Had she described him as a believer without belief, she would per- 
haps have hit even nearer home. He confides to his notebooks that 
he could never really participate in the tenets of Christianity (much, 
apparently, as he would have liked to) ; but, he adds, he has “the 
sentiment of these things.” It is the same with other themes of 
common conviction, such as the belief in human progress, to which 
many of his contemporaries were overcommitted. His attitude to 
such theses was active skepticism, or complex apathy, or simply his 
characteristic mode of living temporarily into the convictions of 
others. He is sometimes spoken of as the Goethe of France, the 
reference being no doubt to the universality of his interest in things 
of human concern. In another sense, however, nothing would seem 
further from the fact. Goethe was an individual not only of abun- 
dant but also deep convictions. Sainte-Beuve, relative to Goethe, or 
relative even to Sainte-Beuve’s own contemporaries, many of them 
his inferiors in intelligence, was a man of almost no depth or abun- 
dance of conviction at all. Probably his only major personal con- 
victions, aside from the plenitude of his disbeliefs, were his “religion 
of letters,”’ as he termed it, and his belief in science and its future. 
Yet this relative absence of positive conviction in his own mind 
may well have contributed much to his attainments as an observer 
and interpreter of the minds of others. 

The importance of Sainte-Beuve’s less official but not less psy- 
chological methods to his attainments in the understanding of per- 
sonality can hardly be denied. However his commentators may 
disagree in other matters, they are unanimous in acknowledging the 
intimacy and realistic precision with which he brings before the 
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reader all manner of men. In Sainte-Beuve’s pages, remarks Bab- 
bitt, “‘the actual men of the past rise before us, not precisely in their 
habits as they lived, but, what is more to the purpose, each in his 
inner psychological truth’ (1, 160). Sainte-Beuve, says More, 
“could insinuate himself into almost every kind of intelligence and 
report of each author as if he were writing out a phase of his own 
character” (5, 59-60). To read Sainte-Beuve on one of his author- 
subjects, says Harper, “is like being taken to call on a celebrated 
person by some common friend who has a gift for making him 
expand and talk at ease” (3, 12). “It is not enough to say that 
Sainte-Beuve is versatile ... ,” says Scherer. “His mind is like a 
transparent liquid, which, poured successively into various vases, 
takes the form and reflects the colors of each” (12, I, 345). And 
Faguet has gone so far as to maintain that in Sainte-Beuve’s criti- 
cism the psychologist was paramount : “Comme il est bien avant tout 
psychologue, comme il est bien avant tout moraliste!”’ (2, 209). 

Yet some of these same commentators take Sainte-Beuve strange- 
ly to task for what they appear to consider his derelictions in failing 
to deal with the outtopping personalities of the world’s literatures. 
“He makes,” says Harper, “no profound study of Moliére; he ap- 
proaches Goethe almost solely on the side of social intercourse . . . 
he makes the same exception for Shakespeare that most of us make 
for the great Eastern literatures, as something which the shortness 
of life exempts us from including in our world of thought; he has 
little to say of Dante, and that little most inadequate. . . . These 
are serious omissions. . .” (3, 321). 


Such charges are not infrequently made, and in a sense they are 
true. In another sense, however, they emphasize how realistic a 
psychologist of personality he was, how thoroughly his criticism 
depended on his psychology. He himself admitted, with a candor 
which is surely not the least of his qualifications as a moralist, that 
although he had studied Goethe for many years, he still did not feel 
competent completely to understand Goethe’s mind. And he else- 
where lays down the principle, coherent with the rest of his psy- 
chology of personality, that “. .. we admire in an author only those 
qualities of which we have the root and germ within ourselves. 
Hence it follows that, in the works of the great superior minds, there 
is a relative level to which each lesser person can rise, but cannot go 
beyond, a spot whence he must judge of the great whole as best he 
can...” (10, I, 71). Whatever he was not, a psychologist of 
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personality Sainte-Beuve certainly was. He grasped better than 
his critics the principle that any understanding of one mind by 
another is limited in more ways than one, that even the best trained 
and gifted moralist will not have utter or startling success in com- 
prehending minds more complex than his own. 


SAINTE-BEUVE’S IMPORTANCE TO THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF PERSONALITY 


Sainte-Beuve has described himself as a naturalist of minds 
(naturaliste des esprits), and the term points better than any other 
at the essence of his achievement. He does not, it is true, give us 
a set treatise in which personality is formally divided down into 
its theoretic ultimates. But the subtlety, the variety, flexibility, and 
circumspection of his methods of observing personality contain con- 
siderable lessons of value, if psychology should now turn, as seems 
possible, to the study of individual minds in the context of their 
histories. Not least among the points of significance in Sainte- 
Beuve’s methods and convictions is the fact that they were wholly 
inductive. Impeccably premised within the attested facts of indi- 
vidual conduct, they grew out of, and they in turn came to order, 
the largest and the most constantly re-examined body of observa- 
tion of designated actual personalities ever accumulated by any 
single student of the matter. Only such a scholarship of personality 
could have produced the exceptional psychological maturity which 
every careful and unbiased reader really acknowledges in Sainte- 
Beuve’s critical and moral verdicts. No one, perhaps, better illus- 
trates than he the aptness to the psychology of personality of Wil- 
liam James’s dictum: “. . . a large acquaintance with particulars 
often makes us wiser than the possession of abstract formulas, how- 
ever deep... .” The study of minds is essential to the study of 
mind. 
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JUDGMENT OF SPRANGER PERSONALITY 
TYPES FROM THE VOICE AS TRANS- 
MITTED OVER A PUBLIC 
ADDRESS SYSTEM 
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This study represents an attempt to discover by experimental 
methods to what extent, if any, speakers over a public address sys- 
tem can be classified by listeners into one or another of the Spranger 
dominant life-value types. Spranger believes that one’s life-pattern 
is the key to one’s personality, and that this life-pattern is revealed in 
the value which one sets on certain things. He stresses six funda- 
mental value types in personality. These types, according to 
Spranger’s theory, appear only in social forms, but, nevertheless, 
they obey laws which cannot be deduced from the mere fact that 
people live in common. The six types are: theoretic, social, aesthetic, 
economic, political, and religious (8). 


Previous STUDIES 


Comparatively few experimental studies have been made on the rela- 
tionship between voice and personality. In some experiments speakers have 
been presented over a radio or a public address system; in others, no 
mechanical aids have been used. In the former type of study, Pear (7) 
was a pioneer in demonstrating that personality qualities can be judged 
from the radio voice with considerable accuracy. Assisted by the British 
Broadcasting Company, he used nine speakers of different sex, age, and 
interests. He secured four thousand listeners’ judgments concerning the 
birthplace, occupation, age, and place of residence of each of these nine 
speakers. Free description was elicited from his auditors. Although his 
results are difficult to quantify, he found that age was estimated fairly well. 
Sex was stated with rather remarkable accuracy, and vocation was occasion- 
ally judged with a surprising degree of correctness. Pear does not con- 
clude definitely that there are specific types of voices. “Judging from the 
readiness with which most people judge voices, one might assume that there 
would be well-known classifications into types. If so, they are hard to 
find” (7, 7). However, he suggests that in England “a person’s voice 
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often conforms to a stereotype” (7, 28). He speaks of an “army officer’s 
voice” and he believes that the stage may breed, and perhaps inbreed, 
stereotypes; he suggests that with the widespread interest in voices on the 
stage and in the talking film, types may be created. In England, he says, 
many educational institutions encourage their pupils to speak in a certain 
way. Pear is of the opinion that there is no doubt that the phenomenon of 
synesthesis plays some part in the effect that any particular voice may have 
on a listener. 

Herzog (6) had radio listeners in Vienna judge the height, weight, 
age, sex, and occupation of each of several radio speakers. Replies were 
elicited from twenty-seven hundred auditors. She found that all of these 
various characteristics were judged more accurately than one might expect 
from the mere operation of chance. 

Allport and Cantril (1, 3) performed eight experiments on the judgment 
of personality from voice. Six experiments were performed in the Harvard 
Psychological Laboratory, where a complete broadcasting and receiving unit 
had been installed; two were conducted over Station WEEI, Boston. The 
number of student judges in the laboratory experiments ranged from 
thirty-two to eighty-five; in the WEEI experiments listeners were asked 
to send in their judgments. Two hundred eighty-five replies were received 
in the two radio experiments (190 in one and 95 in the other). The total 
number of judges in the eight experiments was 587. Objective criteria were 
gathered from observation and from measurement. The criterion for in- 
troversion-extroversion was the Heidbreder Personal Traits Rating Scale; 
for dominant values, the Allport and Vernon Study of Values; for ascen- 
dance-submission, the Allport A-S Reaction Study. In each of the experi- 
ments the listeners were asked to check one of several alternative descriptive 
words. Allport and Cantril found that no single feature of personality was 
always matched correctly with voice, nor was any individual voice always 
correctly judged in every respect. They also found that “the uniformity of 
opinion regarding the personalities of the speakers was somewhat in excess 
of the accuracy of such opinion, showing the importance of the phenomenon 
of stereotyped judgment” (3, 109). 

Taylor (10) used a somewhat different technique. He had each of 
twenty speakers read a three-minute newspaper editorial; these readings 
were recorded on a Speakophone aluminum disk. The twenty records were 
then played to twenty auditors, who rated each subject whose voice they 
heard. Taylor found a high degree of social agreement in judging per- 
sonality traits from voice. There was a tendency for the auditors to be 
most consistent in their judgments when they agreed least with the speakers’ 
self-ratings of their personality traits. 

In some experimental studies no mechanical aids have been used. Bona- 
ventura (2), for example, attempted to determine expression of the per- 
sonality in the speaking voices and in the photographs of six individuals. 
A large number of judges listened to the “hidden voices” and matched each 
voice with a photograph of the speaker. Each auditor made extensive 
notes on the rhythm, pitch, tempo, and strength of voice, and described 
his procedure in making a judgment. Bonaventura chose the speakers ac- 
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cording to the Kretschmerian morphological types (pyknic, leptosome, and 
athletic), and the results indicated that these types were accurately judged 
in the order here named. 

Stagner (9) required his subjects (twenty-five students in a social 
psychology class) to check on an eleven-point graphic rating scale certain 
specific vocal characteristics (voice intensity, flow of speech, poise, clear- 
ness) and the traits “nervousness” and “aggressiveness.” Ten students, 
previously tested on the Bernreuter Personality Inventory and the Wisconsin 
Scale of Personality Traits, read typewritten excerpts from a book on per- 
sonality. Stagner says that his results “clearly demonstrate the use of 
specific vocal cues in the process of making judgments about personality’ 
(Italics his). There was no convenient way for Stagner to determine the 
reliability of the ratings. 


The authors know of but one study in which an attempt was made to 
determine to what extent listeners are able to judge Spranger personality 
types by the use of electrical voice transmission. In half of the Allport 
and Cantril experiment on dominant values, referred to previously, the results 
were positive; the reliabilities of the percentages of correct judgments were 
statistically significant. “In experiment I two of the speakers were high 
in both aesthetic and religious interests (as measured by the Study of 
Values), and were often confused with each other. The positive result of 
this experiment is due therefore to the fact that these two speakers were 
scarcely mistaken for the third, whose voice clearly betrayed his political 
and economic interests” (1, 46). 


METHOD 


More modern voice transmission apparatus was available when 
the present laboratory study was made than when Allport and Can- 
tril conducted their well-controlled experiment on the relationship 
between voice and dominant values. The apparatus used in the 
Harvard Psychological Laboratory was the best obtainable at the 
time the experiment was performed, but public address systems have 
been markedly improved in recent years, providing the experimenter 
with more refined equipment. The Allport and Cantril apparatus in- 
cluded a microphone, a control panel, a loud-speaker, and a system 
of signal devices. The loud-speaker was the 540 AW cone-shaped 
type (Western Electric). A two-button carbon microphone was 
used. 

With the aid of modern public address equipment, high fidelity 
voice transmission was achieved in the present experiment. In fact, 
the mechanical transmission of the voice probably did not materially 
reduce the ability of the listeners to judge correctly. Allport and 
Cantril, in several control presentations of voice, in which the speak- 
ers read a passage from behind a screen in the same room in which 
the judges were seated, found an average difference of approxi- 
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mately 7 per cent in favor of the normal voice. They say: “Even 
though the broadcaster can be assured that most people readily 
adapt to the figure-ground situation which the radio creates, our 
experiments do show a slight loss in the accuracy of matching. On 
the average, the natural voice is somewhat more revealing of per- 
sonal qualities than is the radio voice. The loss represents perhaps 
only such imperfections in transmission which mechanical improve- 
ments in the radio may in time remove” (3, 120). 

In the present experiment an 8-watt Knight amplifier, located 
in a sound-resistant room, was used. The amplifier was well 
grounded and the current source was filtered; it had an input for 
microphone and phonograph and an output for dynamic speaker and 
head phone. A qualified radio technician acted as monitor, operating 
the control panel, adjusting voice volume, and playing phonograph 
records when transcribed music was desired. A crystal microphone 
(dual diaphragm) was employed. It had an output of 65 db., and 
was attached to an adjustable floor stand. The microphone was 
located in a sound-resistant room separate from the control room, 
and was connected to the amplifier by a shielded cable and through 
a shielded wall connection. The technician in the control room 
signaled to the speakers in the microphone room by means of a 
system of colored lights. 

The audition room seated sixty people, and was favorably located 
so as to make it comparatively free from distracting sounds. The 
position of the dynamic speaker was determined after several acous- 
tic tests had been made. The speaker was an 8-inch Jensen (2,000- 
Ohm field), housed in a wall case and connected to the amplifier 
in the control room by a built-in cable. An audition director was in 
charge of the experiment. A signal button in the audition room 
was connected with a buzzer in the control room, making it possible 
for the audition director to signal the monitor regarding the volume 
of sound, etc. 

The announcer for the experiment prepared his script in minute 
detail, using regular broadcasting continuity methods. The script 
was carefully timed before the experiment began. Duplicate copies 
were placed in the hands of all the speakers, the monitor, and the 
audition director. The announcer spoke into one side of the micro- 
phone, the individual speakers into the other side. During the ex- 
periment the announcer kept close watch on the monitor’s signal 
light, and, in turn, signaled to the various speakers when they were 
to read their materials. 
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Twelve individual speakers (eight male and four female col- 
lege students) were used. Two speakers represented each of the 
six Spranger value types, as measured by the Allport and Vernon 
Study of Values. Each speaker scored over 40 on the Spranger 
type that he, or she, represented, and not more than 25 on the other 
Spranger types. Each speaker read over the public address system 
a paragraph which took approximately thirty seconds to read. In 
an effort to prevent boredom on the part of the listeners, four differ- 
ent selections were chosen from a current magazine article; the 
selections may, therefore, be assumed to be comparable, since they 
were excerpts from the magazine writing of a single author. The 
particular paragraph which each individual speaker read was deter- 
mined in a purely random fashion. The speakers practiced reading 
into the microphone before the experiment in order to decrease the 
possibility of “mike fright’’ and to equate voices for volume. They 
were not told the purpose of the experiment; artificial changes in 
voice were thus avoided. During the practice periods the monitor 
marked on his script the proper amplifier volume for each speaker. 
During the experiment the audition director also checked on volume 
of the speakers and signaled to the control room technician if the 
volume was not properly equated. 

The listeners were forty-five advanced students in a class in 
applied psychology (twenty-one men and twenty-four women). 
They were not asked to sign their names on their rating sheets. 
In order to produce a desirable setting, the experiment started with 
transcribed music. The listeners were asked by the announcer to 
write on a sheet of paper, previously supplied by the audition director, 
the names of the six Spranger types. The following brief type 
descriptions, patterned after those presented by Vernon and Allport 
(11), were given, each description being read twice: 


1. The Theoretic 

Is essentially a thinker. He generalizes, reasons, systematizes. His 
reactions are essentially objective rather than subjective—cognitive rather 
than affective. He obtains his thrills from solving problems, formulating 
theories, and systematizing knowledge. Here we find the great teachers, 
scholars, researchers. 


2. The Economic 

Stresses practical values, utilities, life-preserving goods and forces. He 
may be a producer or a consumer, a marketer of goods or a “credit man.” 
He thinks in terms of agriculture, trade, industry, money. He is likely to 
ask: “Of what use is such and such a fact or discovery?” He is interested 
primarily in the useful and the productive. 
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3. The Aesthetic 


Is essentially the “feeling” type. He lives keenly in his emotions. He 
usually takes the subjective viewpoint. His values are to be found chiefly 
in harmony, beauty, grace, and symmetry. His impressions are enjoyed for 
their own sake. He may be a creator of art or one who merely appreciates 
art. He responds to the sensuous, the rhythmic, the imaginative. His aims 
are self-enjoyment, self-realization, self-fulfilment. 


4. The Social 


Is characterized by love—love of people. Here we may find philanthropic 
love at its best. He is kind, sympathetic, and considerate for others. He is 
unselfish and ready to serve those in need. 

5. The Political 

He has a wish for dominance, for power, and for control over others. 
He is always fighting, competing, forcing. He has a very strong drive 
toward self-assertion. He likes to conquer things, situations, people. 

6. The Religious 


Is partially exemplified in the mystic who finds God everywhere. Is 
characterized by self-denial and meditation. 


Following these brief descriptions of the various Spranger per- 
sonality types, the listeners were asked to write the numbers 1 to 
12 in a column on the answer sheet, leaving enough space after each 
number to write the type name. The announcer always gave the 
number of each voice before and after the reading of each selection. 
Also, after each voice he paused several seconds so that listeners 
could write their answers. Transcribed music was played during 
this pause ; there was never any silence. As stated previously, four 
different paragraphs of magazine material were read, and, in order 
to avoid monotony, these readings were presented in a mixed order. 
The order of presentation of the six personality types was: aesthetic, 
social, theoretic, political, religious, economic, religious, social, aes- 
thetic, theoretic, economic, political. Precaution was taken to insure 
that the speakers would be unknown to the listeners; all participants 
were warned not to tell anyone that they were appearing in the ex- 
periment. Although the authors cannot be absolutely positive that 
each speaker was not known by any listener, there was considerable 
evidence that the voices were not recognized. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The percentage of listeners rating each of the twelve speakers 
over the public address system in each of the six Spranger value 
types is shown in Table 1. The difference between the percentages 
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of listeners rating each of the speakers in each of the Spranger 
types and chance percentage (16.67) is shown in Table 2. It will 
be noted from Table 1 that the mean percentages of male listeners 
are superior to those of female listeners in correctly identifying the 
theoretic, social, economic, and political value types, although the 
sex differences are, in most cases, slight. The sexes are tied in accu- 
racy of judging the aesthetic and religious types. 

Tables 1 and 2 show that the two representatives of the theoretic 
type are identified 11 per cent better than chance by the tota! number 
of listeners. Speaker “Fr” (male, theoretic) is judged to be the 
social type by 44 per cent of the listeners, while Speaker “BI (male, 
theoretic) is judged to be the economic type by 47 per cent. The 
mean percentage of total listeners’ ratings for the two theoretic 
type voices is lowest for the aesthetic, religious, and political types; 
it is highest for the economic, theoretic, and social types. 

The two representatives of the social type are identified 23 per 
cent better than chance by the total number of listeners. Speaker 
“Co” (male, social) is judged to be the political type by 60 per 
cent of the listeners. Speaker “Sh” (female, social) is judged to 
be the social type by 69 per cent, and not a single listener judges 
her to be the economic or political type. The mean percentage of 
total listeners’ ratings for the two social type voices is lowest for 
the religious, economic, aesthetic, and theoretic types; it is highest 
for the social and political types. 

The two representatives of the aesthetic type are identified 29 
per cent better than chance by the total number of listeners. ‘Speaker 
“FI” (female, aesthetic) is judged to be the aesthetic type by 44 
per cent of the total number of listeners, while Speaker “Ru” (male, 
aesthetic) is judged to be the aesthetic type by 47 per cent. The 
mean percentage of total listeners’ ratings for the two aesth®tic type 
voices is lowest for the political, economic, social, and theoretic 
type; it is highest for the aesthetic and religious types. 

The two representatives of the religious type are identified 12 
per cent better than chance by the total number of listeners. Speaker 
“Ho” (female, religious) is judged to be the aesthetic type by 47 
per cent of the total number of listeners, while not a single. listener 
judges her to be the economic or political type. Speaker “Ma” 
(male, religious) is judged to be the economic type by 33 per cent 
of the total number of listeners. The mean percentage of total 
listeners’ ratings for the two religious type voices is lowest’ for the 
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political, theoretic, and social types; it is highest for the aesthetic, 
religious, and economic types. 

The two representatives of the economic type are identified only 
3 per cent better than chance by the total number of listeners. 
Speaker “Sn” (male, economic) is judged to be the economic type 
by 38 per cent of the total number of listeners, while Speaker “Ra” 
(female, economic) is judged to be the religious type by 49 per cent. 
The mean percentage of total listeners’ ratings for the two economic 
type voices is lowest for the political, aesthetic, and social types; 
it is highest for the religious, economic, and theoretic types. 

The two representatives of the political type are identified 46 
per cent better than chance by the total number of listeners. Speaker 
“Ha” (male, political) is judged to be the political type by 47 per 
cent of the total number of listeners, while Speaker “Os” (male, 
political) is judged to be the political type by 78 per cent. The mean 
percentage of total listeners’ ratings for the two political type voices 
is lowest for the aesthetic, social, and religious types; it is highest 
for the political, economic, and theoretic types. 

Table 2 definitely indicates that certain voices are stereotypes; 
they impress listeners as being the voices of persons who could be 
classified in a particular Spranger value type. Speaker “Sh” ap- 
pears to be a social stereotype; Speaker “Bl,’’ economic; Speakers 
“Co,” “Ha,” and “Os,” political; Speakers “Ru” and “Ho,” aesthe- 
tic; Speaker “Ra,” religious. 

In order to discover the relationship between the listener’s rat- 
ings of the Spranger personality types of the speakers and the 
actual personality types, as determined by the Allport and Vernon 
Study of Values, the Contingency Method, developed by Pearson, 
was used (5, 198). Table 3 shows the coefficients of contingency 


TABLE 3 


COEFFICIENT OF CONTINGENCY BETWEEN LISTENERS’ RATINGS OF SPRANGER 
PERSONALITY TYPES AND ALLPORT-VERNON TEST ScorES OF TWELVE 
SPEAKERS OVER PuBLic ADDRESS SYSTEM 
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between the listeners’ (male, female, and total) ratings of Spranger 
types and the Allport and Vernon test scores. Inasmuch as the 
maximum C from a 6 x 6-fold table is, according to Yule (12), .913, 
and the C for the total listeners is .52 + .016, one may conclude that 
there is a medium positive correlation between the listeners’ ratings 
of Spranger personality types and the actual types themselves. 

The results of this experiment are significant for radio broad- 
casting, inasmuch as the fidelity of voice transmission over the 
public address system, previously described, is equivalent to that 
achieved over a radio. The listeners in this study, although all 
were college students, were not selected. In radio experimerits on 
the relationship between voice and personality traits, only a small 
percentage of the listeners answer. In several such experiments the 
authors found that it was very difficult to get radio listeners to 
respond, although there was evidence of widespread listener interest. 
In the present study, however, judgments were made by all auditors. 

From a practical standpoint, the results of the experiment indi- 
cate that certain voices seem to portray a particular personality type 
to a rather large percentage of listeners. Practical use might be 
made of stereotyped voices in the broadcasting of dramatic materials. 
The casting of characters, frequently done ineffectively, could thus 
be greatly improved. For example, if, in broadcasting a dramatic 
sketch, it is important that a certain speaker impress his audience 
as being a religious person, then such a speaker should be chosen 
because of his stereotyped “religious voice’; actually, of course, he, 
or she, may be the economic or the political type rather than the 
religious. The actual type, however, is not important, since in the 
field of radio broadcasting, as in the field of dramatics, the chief 
objective is to create a certain type and to produce a certain effect. 


SUMMARY 


1. In judging Spranger value types from the voices of speakers, 
selected on the basis of their scores on the Allport and Vernon 
Study of Values, and heard over a public address system, male 
listeners are slightly superior to female listeners, but the sex differ- 
ences are negligible. 

2. The mean percentages of total listeners’ ratings for two 
representatives of each of six Spranger types (theoretic, social, 
aesthetic, religious, economic, political) are superior to chance. 

3. The Spranger types which are judged most accurately (in 
terms of mean percentages superior to chance) are: political, 46 per 
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cent; aesthetic, 29 per cent; social, 23 per cent. The types which 
are judged least accurately are: economic, 3 per cent; theoretic, 11 
per cent; religious, 12 per cent. 


4. There is a rather significant medium positive correlation be- 
tween the listeners’ ratings of Spranger value types and the actual 
types themselves. 


5. Certain voices are stereotypes; they definitely impress lis- 
teners as being the voices of persons who might be classified in a 
particular Spranger value type. Other voices are not stereotypes; 
there is little consistency in judging them. 


6. Practical use should be made of stereotyped voices in the 
broadcasting of dramatic materials over the radio. The casting 
of characters could thus be improved, and a more desirable effect 
could be produced on the audience. 
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GENERAL HOME SETTING AS A FACTOR IN 
THE STUDY OF THE ONLY VERSUS THE 
NON-ONLY CHILD* 


LELAND H. STOTT 
University of Nebraska 


To be the only child in the home has long been regarded by 
certain theorists as a misfortune of a special sort. According to 
this viewpoint, if a child thus handicapped succeeds at all in de- 
veloping into a personally adequate and socially well-adjusted in- 
dividual, he does so with great difficulty and in spite of the misfor- 
tune of having to grow up in a brotherless and sisterless home en- 
vironment. This opinion, strongly expressed in the writings of G. 
Stanley Hall and often reiterated by subsequent theoretical writers, 
was supported by the results of some of the early investigators who 
studied the problem. Bohannon,! one of the earliest, for example, 
found only children to be inferior in health, more subject to nervous 
disorders and less successful in schoolwork than children in general. 
His conclusion was that “a marked tendency to peculiarities was 
suggested for only children.’ He found them particularly ‘deficient 
on the social side.”’ 

Since Bohannon’s study many others have been made in which 
actual comparative data on only and non-only children have been 
obtained. Most of these studies, and particularly the later ones, 
however, did not support the views of the earlier writers. A number 
of them, notably those of Fenton,? and of Guilford and Worcester,’ 
gave results directly opposed to the idea of only-child inferiority, 
indicating on the contrary that only children were even superior in 
a number of traits. In most cases, however, no particular advantage 
or disadvantage of the condition of onliness was shown. 


* A paper read at the annual meeting of the Mid-Western Psychological Asso- 
ciation at Lincoln, Nebraska, May, 1939. Received and recommended for pub- 
— by Dr. Martin L. Reymert, Director, Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 

esearch. 

* Bohannon, E. W. The only child in the family. Ped. Sem., 1898, 5, 475-496. 

* Fenton, Norman. The only child. J. genet. Psychol., 1928, 35, 546-536. 

* Guilford, R. B., & Worcester, D. A. A comparative study of the only 
and non-only child. J. genet. Psychol., 1930, 38, 411-426. 
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Witty* in a recent paper offered three criticisms of previous 
studies. He pointed out that the number of subjects in most cases 
was conspicuously small, that the only and non-only groups were 
usually not strictly comparable, and that most of the studies have 
dealt with young or very young subjects. In the opinion of the 
writer, at least one other criticism should be added, namely, that no 
consideration has been given to place of residence, or the general 
environmental setting of the home. It may well be, as Witty sug- 
gests, that in some cases differences favoring one group or the other 
may have appeared because of inadequate sampling or of inadequate 
control of such factors as intelligence and cultural and economic 
status of the family. In other instances, certain real effects, ad- 
vantageous or detrimental, of the only child home environment may 
have failed to appear because of inadequate control of such factors. 
Certainly more rigid control than has ordinarily been exercised in 
studies of this problem is necessary if worthwhile comparisons are 
to be obtained. In addition, the factor of the environmental set- 
ting of the home will also have to be controlled. The effects of 
onliness will have to be determined separately for each of the various 
types of home setting. It seems reasonable to expect that what is 
found to be true in one type of home setting, such as an ordinary 
American city, may prove not to be true at all in another quite 
different home setting, such as a farm in a sparsely settled area of 
the West. In the one case, the presence or absence in the home 
environment of brothers and sisters may be a relatively unimportant 
matter since a large proportion of the child’s waking hours from 
an early age is spent in the company of other children of the neigh- 
borhood, or perhaps in a nursery school, while in the case of the 
farm child, to have no brothers or sisters may mean a complete 
lack of association with other children for relatively long periods 
of time. 

Of all the studies of the problem of the only child, none has fur- 
nished evidence to show whether or not the factor of onliness 
actually varies in its relation to the personality adjustments of 
children reared in such contrasting home settings. Hence the justi- 
fication for the present study, which represents one attempt to in- 
vestigate that particular angle of the problem. It is also believed 
that we were able in this study more rigidly to control the factors 
of intelligence and of economic and cultural status than in most 
previous investigations. 


* Witty, Paul A. Only and intermediate children in the senior high school. 
J. exp. Educ., 1937, 6, 180-186. 
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The only children who were the subjects of the present study 
were one hundred and fifty high-school students. Forty of them 
had grown up on farms and were at the time of the investigation 
living with their parents on farms in Nebraska. Forty-six others 
had been reared by nonfarming parents in small towns of six 
hundred to thirteen hundred population, while the remaining fifty- 
four were city-bred youngsters living with their parents in Omaha, 
Nebraska. These three groups of onlies were found among the 
1,855 adolescents from farm, town, and city, who took part as sub- 
jects in a larger research project. In this larger study two per- 
sonality inventories, together with a scale of socio-economic status, 
and the Otis group intelligence test were administered to all sub- 
jects. It was possible, therefore, to match each only subject with 
a non-only from the same residence group, of the same sex, with 
very nearly, if not exactly, the same Otis I. Q. and whose family 
was rated the same in ‘“‘economic level’ and “cultural level.’’® 

It did not seem feasible to attempt to match the individual pairs 
for age. The mean age of the onlies in each case was a little greater 
than that of the non-onlies. The differences ranged between 0.7 
months for the city groups to 6.0 months for the farm group. In 
no case, however, was the difference statistically reliable. Since only 
negligible correlations® were found to exist between age and the 
personality variables here considered, it was felt that the age factor 
was sufficiently well controlled. Age distributions, mean ages, and 
differences between means of only and non-only subjects of the 
three residence groups appear in Table 1. 

The personality data were obtained by use of J. B. Maller’s 
Case Inventory,’ and an inventory designed to measure certain as- 
pects of self-reliance. Four variables were measured by the Maller 
inventory, namely, rationality of thinking, or freedom from peculiar 
or emotionalized associations, personal and social adjustment, hon- 
esty in the school situation and ethical judgment. The scales meas- 
uring these variables are highly reliable, according to Maller, the 
reliability coefficients ranging between .90 and .96.8 The self-re- 
liance inventory was scored for three different aspects of “self- 


® Scores in “economic level” and “cultural level” of family for each subject 
were derived from answers to an adaptation of the Sims scale of socio-economic 
status. In terms of the correlations between scores of 150 sibling pairs, reliabili- 
ties of .92 and 89 were obtained for the scales of “economic level” and “cultural 
level” respectively. 

* The largest obtained correlation was that of + .19 + .04 between chronologi- 
cal age and ethical judgment in small town boys. 

7 Published by the Bureau of Publications, Columbia University. 

® Maller, J. B. The case inventory, manual of directions (mimeographed). 
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TABLE 1 
AGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF ONLY AND NON-ONLY SUBJECTS 














Farm Town City 
Age (months) 
Only Non-only Only Non-only Only Non-only 
ee 1 = 
Fo eer 6 2 2 4 1 2 
ae 1] 6 14 ll 13 8 
See 10 12 11 10 14 0 
fo eee 6 10 16 12 15 12 
Be Be vincsckees 6 5 3 5 9 9 
Se 1 3 3 2 3 
Sree 1 a 
BF Be sintce cic 1 
_ ee eee 40 40 46 46 54 54 
Mean age.......... 185.4 191.4 187 190.4 191.3 192.0 
_ OR ee 15.9 18.9 11.3 17.8 13.5 13.9 
Er ee 6.00 3.40 0.70 
_ Eee ae 3.23 1.10 0.27 
CDiff. 














reliance.”® These were called ‘independence of decision in personal 
matters,’ ‘“‘resourcefulness in group situations,’ and “personal re- 
sponsibility.”’ The averages of two sets of reliability coefficients for 
the three measures were .85, .85, and .78 respectively. 

Three of these variables, namely, rationality of thinking, adjust- 
ment, and independence, are concerned particularly with personal 
adequacy, and with habitual reactions to situations which only in- 
directly involve other individuals. On the other hand, resourceful- 
ness in group situations, personal responsibility (tendency to keep 
appointments and agreements and in general to maintain satisfactory 
personal relationships with others), ethical judgment, and to some 
extent, “honesty” are particularly social in nature, in that they de- 
pend for their development upon training in social values and habits, 
or they directly involve relationships with others. Since only chil- 
dren have long been thought to be particularly deficient in traits 
involving social adjustments, one might expect such deficiencies, if 
they actually exist, to appear in connection with some of these var- 
iables. 

As may be seen in Table 2, the differences in mean personality 
scores between the onlies and the non-onlies from farm homes were 
generally very small. Only two of them may be regarded as even 
approaching statistical significance. Those were the differences in 
rationality of thinking and independence in personal matters. Both 
of them favored the non-only group. In the case of the variables 


® Stott, L. H. An analytical study of self-reliance. J. Psychol., 1938, 5, 107-118. 
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TABLE 2 


COMPARISONS OF PERSONALITY ScorES oF ONLY AND NOoN-oNLY ADOLESCENT 
CHILDREN, MATCHED For Sex, Otis I.Q. AND Economic AND CULTURAL 
LEVEL OF FAMILY 


(Positive critical ratios favor the Only Group, negative the Non-only.) 























Onty Non-Onty Diff. 

Personality Variable a 

«Diff. 

Mean g Mean | ¢ 
Farm home setting 
Rationality of thinking............. 36.1 6.4 38.1 $7 —1.47 
Personal adjustment............... 36.5 6.6 35.8 6.7 +0.44 
CE iced s eine nauutankek eases 7.4 2.5 7.0 3.3 +0.47 
Independence in personal matters .. . 36.4 10.2 | 3.2 8.3 —1.35 
Resourcefulness in group situations. . 19.6 9.8 19.2 8.5 +0.20 
Personal responsibility............. 20.3 5.9 20.6 4.7 —0.25 
Small-town home setting 
Rationality of thinking............. 36.2 6.3 36.9 5.3 —0.58 
Personal adjustment............... 33.9 6.5 35.6 8.8 —1.06 
ett cikeaehawwnwats 8.0 1.8 7.2 2.4 +1.82 
Beehical MeGSMORE... .....ccccccccce 26.2 4.5 24.7 3.8 +1.55 
Independence in personal matters .. . 36.9 10.1 38.4 9.6 —0.73 
Resourcefulness in group situations. . 23.5 11.3 23.0 10.9 +0.22 
Personal responsibility............. 20.5 | 5.7 20.8 5.9 —0.25 
City home setting 

Rationality of thinking............ 38.2 | 5.0 40.8 4.9 —2.63 
Personal adjustment............... 41.1 5.3 36.9 6.7 +3.65 
nena berehis Aine 7.2 2.4 7.7 1.9 —1.19 
Behical jadgment....... 0.0 cccecces 25.4 4.0 25.7 4.7 —0.31 
Independence in personal matters . . 43.4 9.4 39.2 9.5 +2.33 
Resourcefulness in group situations. . 22.7 9.0 22.8 11.0 —0.06 
Personal responsibility. ............ 25.4 5.6 20.6 5 +2.62 

















in which social adjustments were implied, or social relationships 
were involved, viz., resourcefulness in group situations, personal 
responsibility in social relationships, and honesty in the classroom 
situation—traits in which only-child deficiencies might theoretically 
be expected to appear, the differences were insignificant. Except for 
this suggestion of a slight tendency for the only children to be more 
emotional and “irrational’’ in their word associations, and less in- 
dependent in facing their personal problems and difficulties, then, 
there was no evidence that onliness in the farm home situation was 
either an advantage or a disadvantage so far as the development of 
the particular traits here measured was concerned. 

In the second portion of Table 2 are given the comparative data 
from the representatives of the small-town home situation. Here 
again, no significant differences appeared. Three of the differences 
in this case, however, were greater than their standard errors. One 
of them was a slight difference in personal adjustment favoring the 
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non-onlies. The other two were in “honesty” and ethical judgment, 
both favoring the only children. The suggestions from these results 
are that even though small-town children from the larger families 
may tend to be slightly “better adjusted,’ at the same time they 
also tend to be less “honest” and to exhibit judgments in regard 
to ethical and moral situations which are less acceptable socially than 
do only children. The single suggestion of only-child inferiority, 
in other words, was in regard to personal adjustment. There was 
no evidence of only-child “deficiency on the social side.” 

In the results from the city pairs, four differences appeared 
which may be regarded as fairly reliable statistically. The non-onlies 
were reliably superior to the onlies in rationality of thinking, while 
in personal adjustment, independence in personal matters and per- 
sonal responsibility, the onlies were definitely superior. In regard 
to ethical judgment and resourcefulness in group situations the 
groups did not differ significantly. To be an only child in the city 
home, then, according to these results, is not a handicap, but rather 
somewhat of an advantage, at least in regard to personal and social 
adjustment, and the development of self-reliance and responsibility. 

One reason for the confusion which characterizes the literature 
regarding the effects of “‘onliness’’ upon the personal development 
of children appears, then, to be the failure of writers and investiga- 
tors to recognize the fact that onliness may not be properly regarded 
as a factor constant in its effects in all types of home setting and in 
all cultures, or that its significance may change with the march of 
general social change. In G. Stanley Hall’s time, or at the time of 
other early investigations of the effects of onliness, to be an only 
child undoubtedly was often somewhat of a misfortune. Means of 
transportation, communication, and general social intercourse were 
much more limited than at the present time. Consequently, the 
only child was probably more frequently reared in relative isolation 
from other children. 

Another difference between then and now, which is perhaps of 
much greater importance in relation to our problem, is the difference 
in parental attitude toward the child himself. The average parent 
approaches the problem of child rearing with quite a different philos- 
ophy now than formerly. The child is no longer regarded as another 
production unit and an economic asset to the family. He is rather 
regarded as a growing personality for which the parent is responsi- 
ble and which requires study and understanding. He may now be 
heard as well as seen. The average parent has been made much 
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more keenly aware of the importance of early environmental influ- 
ences upon the personal development of his child. Because of the 
decreased drudgery of homemaking, the average urban mother and 
particularly the mother of the only child, has more time to devote 
to her child and to the study of the job of child rearing. She is 
more likely to be aware of her only child’s need for association with 
children of his own age and to see that his need is satisfied. Conse- 
quently, the home life and the general social environment of the 
only child are surely on the average quite different in important 
respects now than they were fifty years ago. Indeed, onliness may 
have been a handicap, even in the city home setting, in G. Stanley 
Hall’s time, but with the march of social change it apparently no 
longer continues to be, at least so far as the development of meas- 
urable traits of personality are concerned. 

Investigators in the past have usually confined their studies, in 
each case, to children from a particular cultural setting, and then 
have proceeded to draw their conclusions with the implication that 
they were universal in their application. The results of the present 
study, however, strongly suggest the importance of a consideration 
of the general home situation in any adequate study of this problem. 
The only child in the average farm home of Nebraska at the present 
time, according to our results, is not significantly different from his 
neighbor with brothers and sisters, in the particular variables of 
personality investigated. The only child from our city home situa- 
tion, however, scored significantly higher on the average than the 
non-only child in personal adjustment, independence and personal 
responsibility. He was, on the other hand, significantly lower in 
rationality score than the non-only. Had we included other quite 
different types of home setting in our study, or had we investigated 
different aspects of personality, onliness might have appeared in 
some other instances as a handicap. Conclusions regarding the 
effects of having or not having brothers and sisters may legitimately 
be drawn only in terms of the particular environmental setting and 
the particular culture in which the study is made. 























SIGMUND FREUD 


PRYNS HOPKINS 


University of London 


Above even the clamor of war has been heard the news of the 
passing away of a great psychologist. The position he occupied in 
science and mental therapy we shall hardly see occupied by a suc- 
cessor. The very vocabulary of psychology is full of words which 
testify to his influence, and in the announcement of a new compila- 
tion of his works which lies before me I read 179 titles! Yet what 
to us is tragic loss is to the man himself a release from a life filled 
with sufferings, that were intensified in the last years and became 
particularly distressing at the very end. 

The outstanding facts in Freud’s story are as follows. He was 
born in Freiberg, Moravia, in 1856, and at four years of age came 
to Vienna. He showed early brilliance, being for seven years at the 
top of his class inthe Gymnasium. Hearing Goethe’s Essay on Nature 
read by Professor Carl Bruhl, he determined to study medicine, 
and in 1873 he joined the University. He states dryly that even by 
then the fact of being a Jew had accustomed him to being in the 
opposition. 

He found satisfaction, nevertheless, in working in Ernst Briicke’s 
physiological laboratory as assistant to Sigmund Exner. During 
this time he met Breuer, who told him of the famous case of Dora, 
first patient to be treated under hypnosis by the cathartic method. 
Breuer’s remark, during a walk, about “secrets of the alcove’’ gave 
Freud a hint of the role of sex in neuroses. In 1881 he took his 
M.D.; in the next year he unwillingly (although with a strong de- 
sire to understand neurotic illness) took the advice of his teacher to 
enter the hospital as “‘aspirant,’’ and became junior resident under 
Meynert. Turning to brain-anatomy and then to nervous diseases, 
he attracted attention through his clinical observations on organic 
diseases of the nervous system and suggested to Koenigstein and to 
Carl Koller that cocaine might be used in treating eye-diseases. The 
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result, that a second comer reaped the kudos of a discovery which 
he had made but failed to follow up, taught him a bitter lesson. 


In 1885, Freud became lecturer in neuropathology. Through 
Brucke he obtained a traveling fellowship which took him to Paris, 
where he studied at the Salpetriere. From Charcot he received not 
only confirmation of the psycho-genesis of “nervous” ailments but 
also, in an overheard conversation with Bronardel about an invalid 
woman with an impotent husband, a second hint of the sexual factor. 
Charcot accepted Freud’s offer to translate his book intoGerman. Yet 
until much later he never contacted nor heard of Pierre Janet. He 
returned in 1886 to Vienna to begin medical practice as Privatdozent 
for nervous diseases—and to marry. Here the eminent gynecologist 
Chrobak gave him a third hint that the origin of such illnesses 
would be found to be erotic. Yet Freud’s report to the Gesellschaft 
der Aerste on Charcot’s views—especially the view that there could 
be male hysteria—was ill received. Rising hostility actually ex- 
cluded him from the laboratory of cerebral anatomy. 


In 1889 (the year the Dora case was finished, although it was 
not published till 1905) Freud went to Nancy to perfect his hypnotic 
technique under Liebault and Bernheim and was impressed with the 
evidence of mental processes hidden from consciousness; he under- 
took the translation of Bernheim’s two books on suggestion. In 
1891 he collaborated with Dr. Oscar Rice on a work upon cerebral 
paralysis in children and published his small Zur Auffassung der 
Aphasie. At the same time Janet published his work on tracing 
symptoms and their removal by hypnotic reproduction. Yet the 
Viennese school remained as bigotedly opposed as ever to any but 
a physiological explanation of mental disorders. In 1895 appeared 
Breuer and Freud’s Studien iiber Hysterie, in which, chiefly, the 
former supplied the material content and the latter a theory of the 
unconscious and of the importance of sexuality. Coincidences are 
noted between anxiety hysteria and coitus interruptus and between 
neurasthenia and masturbation, and the argument was drawn that 
“actual” neuroses were direct toxical effects of sex, while the psycho- 
neuroses were mental impressions of it. This book was greeted by 
the medical profession with stark incredulity. Even Breuer, who at 
first helped, broke with Freud when the latter pointed out the 
“transference-love” in the patient, Dora. 





At this point, Freud abandoned hypnosis and replaced it with 
the new technique of free association in the waking state. It is 
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this which marks the definite commencement of the new therapy, 
for which he coined the name “psychoanalysis.” The name was 
used to designate also the knowledge obtained through that tech- 
nique, including confirmation of mechanisms surmised by Herbert 
and by such philosophers as Schopenhauer and Hartmann and of 
other mechanisms quite unsurmised—resistance, repression, con- 
flicts, cathexis, counter-charges, infantile sexuality, the Oedipus 
complex, erotogenic zones of the body, the incestuous first object- 
choice of boys, latency-period, the castration-complex, polymorphous 
perversion, sublimation, transference (to name a few). 

In 1900 appeared The Interpretation of Dreams, in which their 
manifest and latent content were distinguished, their function given 
as the protection of sleep; and the processes of displacement, dram- 
atization, secondary elaboration and symbolism described (that all 
dreams were sexual was never stated). In 1904 appeared The 
Psychopathology of Everyday Life, with its attribution of common 
mistakes and slips to unconscious wishes. Especially the former of 
these books, when announced to the Vienna Neurological Society 
under Krafft-Ebing, was met with complete silence and relegated 
to the care of a clinic assistant who had already written a book from 
an opposed viewpoint. 

Nevertheless, a little circle of physicians had begun in 1902 to 
gather around Freud, into which came Dr. Alfred Adler, in 1906 
Dr. C. J. Jung, and in 1907 Dr. Eitingen of the Burgholtzi. There- 
fore in 1908 a first psychoanalytic congress was held, by Jung’s 
invitation, at Salzburg, the Jahrbuch fiir psychoanalytische und 
psychopathologische Forschungen was started, and Jung was made 
editor. At a second congress, held in Nuremberg, the Interna- 
tional Psycho-analytic Association was founded, with Jung as pres- 
ident. The Zentralblatt was launched with Adler and Stekel as 
editors; and, later, to deal with the applications of analysis to the 
mental sciences, Jmago, edited by H. Sachs and O. Rank. 

In 1909 President G. Stanley Hall invited Freud and Jung to 
lecture and receive honorary doctorates at the twentieth anniversary 
of Clark University, where recent recruits to the movement were to 
include Drs. Ernest Jones (then of Toronto), James Putnam of 
Boston, A. A. Brill of New York, and Ferenczi of Budapest. But 
1912-1913 brought two grave secessions. Adler started a rival 
school of “individual psychology,” which repudiated the importance 
of sex, traced character and neuroses to body-zones and to organ- 
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inferiority, and emphasized the “masculine protest.” Jung started 
an abstract, impersonal and nonhistorical school of “analytical 
psychology,” rejecting what he found repellent in Freud, especially 
infantile sexuality and the Oedipus complex. In the war period, 
Freud conceded the existence of self-love in his important paper Zur 
Einfithrung des Narzismus, with consequent modification of his 
previous distinction between the ‘‘ego-impulses” and the “libido” as 
the two instinctive archetypes. He therein adumbrated the ego- 
ideal, later called super-ego, which in his Das Ich und das Es in 1923 
he was to posit in place of the ego-impulses as the source of repres- 
sion. The war popularized Freud’s concepts of the “advantage of 
being ill” and “flight into illness.” In 1920, at the Hague, inter- 
national meetings were again resumed ; but in Hungary a promising 
beginning analytical school was nipped by political changes. 


Although Freud in 1926 wrote his Hemmung, Symptom und 
Angst, his writings henceforth began to deal increasingly with other 
problems than clinical, as I shall shortly explain. Meanwhile, be- 
lated recognition was coming. In 1930 Freud was awarded the 
Goethe prize, and his daughter, Anna, was given a civic reception at 
the Rathaus in Frankfurt. To the older groups and (sometimes) 
training institutes at Vienna, Budapest, London, and in Holland, 
Switzerland, and Russia were added newer ones in Paris, Calcutta, 
Japan (two), the United States (several), Jerusalem, South Africa, 
and Scandinavia (two). 

The 1934 congress at Lucerne was the thirteenth, and in 1936 
the Rockefeller Fund made a three-year $30,000 grant. Freud’s 
eightieth birthday was celebrated in Vienna with the opening of the 
beautiful new Verlag quarters, although he himself was too ill with 
a pernicious affliction to attend. On the heels of this high point, 
the suppression of the Berlin (chief) center of the movement by the 
Nazis was followed by their invasion of Austria, the confiscation 
of the Verlag and the persecution and hounding out of the country 
of analysts, including the aged Freud himself. The hospitality with 
which England received him, and the honors done him by the 
Royal Society brought comfort to his spirit in the last months, 
until the racked body was relieved by death. 

If the above facts give the main thread of Freud’s career and 
work (for, clearly, not all the 179 contributions can be mentioned), I 
must now complete it with an account of more diversified strands in 
his character and interests. First, with respect to his charcater, one 
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notes that his personality was one of such vividness as to have found 
an echo in all who were associated with him, inspiring them to 
creativeness along lines similar to his own, and thus assuring him 
through them a vicarious immortality. My own impression on the 
few occasions of my contact with him was, I am sure, felt by many 
others—it was that of supremely wise and kindly fatherliness. 

Concerning Freud’s nobility of character, Dr. Jones, in a me- 
morial address to the Psycho-analytic Association, of which he is 
now international president, said : 


[It was] impossible to imagine his ever doing a petty thing, or thinking 
a petty thought. Many years ago he conducted a private correspond- 


ence with Putnam on the subject of ethics. ... I remember these two 
sentences: “Ich betrachte das Moralische als etwas Selbstverstind- 
liches.” ... “Ich habe eigentlich nie etwas Gemeines getan.” 


On another quality in his late leader, that of generosity, Jones re- 
called his writing to him regarding a case of misfortune: “Leider 
kann ich hier nur mit Geld helfen.”’ And Jones comments: “How 
small this kind of help seemed when compared with his wont!” 


Although Freud’s own marriage was a quietly happy one, his 
profession made him only too well acquainted with the enormous 
amount of marital unhappiness in modern society. The close rela- 
tionship which he found between sexual frustration and neurosis 
was one which held in both directions; if excessive inhibition of the 
sexual trends is responsible for much illness, so also are much of 
the frigidity, impotence, uncongeniality, and other failures of mar- 
ried life traceable to neurosis. We become able to prevent or cure 
them just in the measure that we can prevent or cure neuroses— 
and towards the latter as towards the former, therefore, Freud’s 
contribution is the greatest which any man has yet made, although 
his only paper specifically on this topic was one on “Cultural Sex- 
Morality and Modern Nervousness” (1907). 

The world tragedy of 1914 naturally set Freud thinking and 
writing upon the impulsions which bring mankind into war. In an 
essay which he wrote at that time, Thoughts for the Times on War 
and Death (1915), he ascribed this chiefly to the inner aggressive 
tendencies, sadism and repressed hate. The conclusion of peace 
was followed by Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego, 
in which Trotter’s “herd instinct’ was resolved into a collective dis- 
placement of father-love onto a leader or unifying principle. The 
end of the 1920’s brought forth Civilisation and Its Discontents, a 
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pessimistic questioning of what the future had in store for a man- 
kind no longer able to credit the beliefs which had hitherto partly 
tamed its aggressive urges. In 1933 a friendly debate was pub- 
lished between Professor Einstein, who held that war was prevent- 
able through better social organization, and Freud, who denied this, 
under the title, Why War? 


Among Freud’s professed followers into the field of political 
psychology have been Pfister, Jones, Fligel, Glover, Money-Kyrle, 
and the present writer, while the influence of his approach upon 
other social psychologists has been vast. 

Certain aspects of aesthetics have also always interested Freud. 
Early studies of his in this field were those on W. Jensen’s Gradiva, 
in 1907, on “The Story-Teller and Phantasy,” in 1910 on A Child- 
hood Memory of Leonardo da Vinci, whose paintings reproduced 
endlessly his mother’s haunting smile, on “Fairy Tale Material in 
Dreams” and on “The Moses of Michelangelo.” In the 1930's, he 
added to these: “Continuation of the Work on the Moses of Michel- 
angelo,” “Dostoievsky and Father-Murder,” and a preface to Marie 
Bonaparte’s psychoanalytic study of Edgar Allan Poe. We may 
perhaps consider as somewhat analogous the field covered in 1905 
by his Der Witz und seine Beziehung zum Unbewussten. After his 
father’s death he suggested to Jones, who subsequently worked it 
out, a study of Shakespeare’s Hamlet; and to Rank the exploitation 
of unconscious motives in literature, which resulted in 1912 in Rank’s 
Das Inzest Motiv in Dichtung und Sage. Freud’s archeological 
interests took him on some sixteen odd journeys from Vienna to 
Rome, and his collection of figurines was unique. 

On paedology, the greatness of Freud’s influence was a neces- 
sary sequence of what it has been in the related field of mental hy- 
giene. His own direct studies of children were, however, few. The 
start made in his “Analysis of a Five-Year-Old Boy” (1909) was 
followed only in 1917 by “From the Story of an Infantile Neurosis” 
and “Thought-Association of a Four-Year-Old Child.” But mean- 
while it had provoked an application to children of known analytic 
methods on the part of Hug. Helmut. S. Bernfeld and later O. 
Pfister discussed the significance of the new knowledge for educa- 
tion. Later Mrs. Susan Isaacs was to use and extend such knowledge 
in her educational observations and Mrs. Melanie Klein was to de- 
velop the technique of child-analysis through play until it has become 
a distinct branch of the therapy having its own specialists. 
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The final field to which Freud has increasingly applied his under- 
standing of the human mind is that of religion. In 1907 he was 
struck by the similarity between private Obsessive Acts and Relt- 
gious Rituals. In 1912, in Totem and Taboo, he traced the root of 
religion and morals individually to remorse over the Oedipus com- 
plex, and racially to echoes from an assumed prehistoric custom of 
collectively murdering the horde patriarch—ideas derived from 
Frazer’s Golden Bough, Robertson Smith’s The Religion of the 
Semites, and Darwin’s conjecture on a horde-father. In 1915 the 
already mentioned Thoughts for the Times on War and Death con- 
tended that not the intellectual enigma of death, but a conflict of 
feelings over the deaths of persons close to us, had been the starting- 
point of religious speculation. Freud wrote in 1917 a preface to 
Reik’s Problems of Religious Psychology, and contributed to /mago 
in 1922 a paper on “Dreams and Telepathy’; also we find him 
describing ‘‘A Demoniac Possession in the Seventeenth Century.” 
About 1930, his Future of an Illusion treated religion as a false- 
hood man had created as refuge against life’s inacceptably painful 
realities. It was followed by a paper on “A Religious Experience.” 
His last work, Moses (1937), is a brilliant attempt to explain the 
age-long persecution of the Jews through the influence on them of 
Moses, who is represented as really an Egyptian noble, a follower 
of Ikhaton’s monotheistic cult. Freud stimulated analogous studies 
by Jung on primitives and neurotics in 1912, Pfister on Von Zin- 
zendorf’s fanaticism, Hitschman and Von Winterstein on _phil- 
osophic systems, Richlin and Abraham and Rank on myths, Jones 
and Storfer on folklore, Reik on ritual, Money-Kyrle on sacrifice, 
etc. 

It is appropriate that Freud’s ultimate speculative interests 
should have been concerned with the questions of final truth. For 
truthfulness, regardless of whatever injury to himself, may well be 
the man’s greatest quality. As complete frankness is the one un- 
breakable commandment laid upon each analytic patient, so the su- 
preme ethical effect of the new technique Freud introduced into the 
world may well be to make eternal his uncompromising war on all 
deceit. 
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THE PLACE OF VALUE IN A WORLD 
oF Fact. By Wolfgang Kohler. 
New York: Liveright Publishing 
Corporation, 1938. ix + 418 pp. 


Professor Kohler’s current con- 
tribution to the field of philosophy 
is, apparently, an expanded version 
of the William James Lectures on 
Philosophy and Psychology, which 
he delivered at Harvard University 
during the first half of the academic 
year 1934-35. In selecting him to 
give the third series of the James 
Lectures, Harvard made a most ap- 
propriate choice, for similarities 
between him and the man in whose 
honor the lectures were delivered 
run deeper than the mere fact that 
both belong in the category of dis- 
tinguished psychologist-philosophers. 

The general aim of the present 
book might be described as an at- 
tempt to overcome the “Nothing 
But” philosophy which imprudent 
speculation has made popular. Sci- 
ence has unwittingly furthered the 
fallacy of “accent,” from which the 
philosophy of “Nothing But” re- 
sults, because her interests and in- 
struments have perforce been applied 
only to certain limited areas of ex- 
perience. Partial truths may be the 
most devastating of all lies, and a 
handful of scientific notions, trans- 
muted into a monistic apriorism, 
can be a most paralyzing variety of 
philosophy. Against the barrenness 


of such procedures Professor Kohler 
protests with vigor, and we are re- 
of Professor James’s re- 
warnings to 


minded 


peated avoid the 


“either-or” attitude in our philos- 
ophizing. A keen ability for 
phenomenalogical discrimination 
would seem to be the factor which 
prevented both James and the pres- 
ent author from any fallacy or over- 
simplification; and since we have 
compared them in this respect, we 
should add, in fairness to Professor 
Kohler, that he seems to be a better 
master of the phenomenalogical 
method than James was. The lat- 
ter’s substitution of a “both-and” 
attitude for the discarded “either- 
or” made him too willing to house 
alien ideas under the same roof. 
The present author is more rigorous 
in his treatment of ideas. But let 
us drop the comparison at this point 
and attempt to summarize briefly the 
more important features of the pres- 
ent work. 

Professor Kohler begins by dis- 
cussing with his alter ego (an 
“editor friend”) the deficiencies of 
science. These boil down pretty 
much to the fact that “science is 
impotent wherever it comes near the 
essential problems of mankind, or 
else, where it does try to handle 
human affairs, it tends to distort 
their very nature. At the bottom of 
all human activities are ‘values,’ 
the conviction that some things 
‘ought to be’ and others not. Sci- 
ence, however, with its immense in- 
terest in mere facts, seems to lack 
all understanding of such ‘required- 
ness.” ” 

To remedy this situation, the au- 
thor takes it as his main task te 
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analyze the world for evidence of 
such requiredness as might be called 
value. In order to clear the decks 
for action, he first examines some 
traditional theories of value. These in- 
clude Platonic and Kantian theories, 
Husserl’s theory (which is believed to 
be on the right track—but incom- 
plete), habit theories, Perry’s inter- 
est theory, and phenomenalism. All 
the traditional theories are found to 
be deficient in one way or another. 
Consequently, a new analysis of the 
nature of value is called for, and 
the remainder of the book is directed 
pretty largely to this analysis. 

The term “value” is applied to 
all instances of “intrinsic required- 
ness Or wrongness,” and is set over 
against “mere fact,” where the 
categories of right and wrong do 
not seem applicable. Phenomenalog- 
ical investigation indicates that val- 
ues may be (and usually are) ob- 
jective in reference to the self, even 
if they be conceived as _ genetic- 
ally subjective. Such questions as 
“how can the self project qualities 
into external things?” are seen to be 
pseudo-problems as soon as it is 
recognized that the self-percept, like 
thing-percepts in general, is a prod- 
uct of the physical organism, and 
not itself the organism which gives 
rise to other percepts and itself. In 
the value situation vectors issue 
from both the subjective and ob- 
jective side. Subjective theories of 
value have taken their clue from 
instances where the vector is felt to 
issue from the self (or they have 
confused phenomenal and genetic sub- 
jectivity), and have failed to dis- 
criminate cases of evident phenom- 
enal objectivity from the realm of 
the subjective in general. 


Having established the notion of 


value as objective at the phenomenal 
level, Professor Kohler next seeks a 
means whereby we can transcend the 
phenomenal realm and reach “trans- 
phenomenal entities.” He finds the 
key to the transcendent realm in the 
field of memory. As an instance, 
where we are trying to remember 
the name of a person to whom we 
were recently introduced, we have 
the experience of a demand which 
can be satisfied only by an element 
not present in the phenomenal world. 
The name (or an element of the 
thing required) is not now phenom- 
enally present and yet is contextually 
operative as evidenced by the fact 
that not just any name will do. We 
demand the “right one.” Here then 
is a case where requiredness occurs 
and has as a constituent part of its 
contextual nature a nonphenomenal 
element, which Professor Kohler 
assumes must be a physical trace. 
Taking this as a clue, he finds it to 
be the key to the relationship be- 
tween the phenomenal and the trans- 
phenomenal world in general. The 
amphibian nature of some cases of 
requiredness (amphibian, because 
their constituent elements extend 
from the phenomenal to the trans- 
phenomenal realm) is taken to im- 
ply that nature is not constituted of 
“mere facts,” but rather that it 
shares in the demand that some 
things “ought to be.” In short, an 
isomorphic relation obtains between 
parts of the phenomenal and trans- 
phenomenal realms, whether the com- 
parison be between perceptual en- 
tities and physical objects, mental 
functions and cortical correlates, or 
cases of experiential demands and 
physical forces. Values, being in- 
volved in the last comparison, are 
thus restored to an existential status, 
and the world is not as poverty 
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stricken in this respect as has fre- 
quently been assumed. 

In so brief a summary as this we 
cannot, of course, begin to do jus- 
tice to the entire argument, but the 
above paragraph contains what I 
take to be the heart of the discus- 
sion. In developing his thesis Pro- 
fessor Kohler has occasion to “de- 
bunk” the microscopic attitude which 
tends to regard macroscopic aspects 
of nature as practically illusory. 
The philosophy of operationalism is 
chided for failure to examine the 
context of its operations; material- 
ism is repudiated as meaningless, 
and mechanism (machineism) is 
found to be inadequate. 

That a book containing cogent 
arguments for such important con- 
clusions is an important contribution 
to philosophical literature, goes with- 
out saying. Perhaps the most im- 
portant contribution of all lies in the 
author’s technique of reorienting 
some of the old problems—thus re- 
moving them from the weary round 
of stale discussion. To supply new 
premises for philosophy is frequently 
far more fruitful than to devise in- 
genious answers to the same old 
paradoxes. One wishes the author 
might have had time to trace out the 
implications of his theory more fully ; 
but such a suggestive book is bound 
to produce offspring, so we may look 
forward to fuller discussions yet to 


be. 


Doubtless many readers will re- 
main “unconsoled” by the author’s 
method of reconciling man to his 
universe. They will feel that in 
humanizing the world he has suc- 
ceeded only in naturalizing values, 
and that little is gained by christen- 
ing things with a better name. The 
values which men prize most are 
precisely those which set them apart 
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from the ruthless demands of nature. 
A dualism of fact and value in na- 
ture is not consoling unless the val- 
ues found there are our values. 
Many people will still prefer to think 
of nature as the plastic material for 
the creation of human values, rather 
than think of her as equipped with 
unyielding demands of her own, 
which they must accept outright as 
good or bad. The humanist who finds 
poetic values in men will not be dis- 
couraged to find that nature does 
not write poetry nor will he care if 
all specific values be similarly hu- 
man in their origin and nature. To 
find a metaphysical haven for values 
is not in itself a consoling enter- 
prise. Only if those values be 
specifically desirable will man feel 
more at home in his universe. 
Though they share the trait of hav- 
ing value characteristics in common, 
man and his world may still be alien 
to each other. If the world has the 
wrong values, it is still as foreign 
to man as if it had none at all. 

These same readers will feel that 
the problem set by the prologue of 
the book remains essentially unsolved, 
for they will feel that the locus of 
values is a matter of relative indif- 
ference in any case. What men 
seek is criteria for distinguishing 
values, rather than assurance that 
values in general exist. To such fur- 
ther questions of criteria of validity 
the present book does not claim to 
be more than a preface. 

Some humanists will even discover 
that the present book is moving in 
a dangerous direction. Until better 
criteria than “insight” or “feeling” 
are provided as a means for “know- 
ing” requiredness, they will sense a 
possible dogmatism to be the serpent 
hidden in the garden of such a re- 
alistic theory. To such people the 
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word “ought” should never be spoken 
apart from “if.” To say that cer- 
tain structures “ought to be” com- 
pleted will seem to them meaning- 
less apart from the further proposi- 
tion that they ought to be only if 
one has developed a sentiment for 
completeness. 


In closing this account it might 
not be amiss to acknowledge that all 
the scruples mentioned above, as be- 
longing to various classes of “read- 
ers,” may arise chiefly through mis- 
understanding. The present analysis 
of requiredness may not warrant 
them at all, but readers being what 
they are, it is fairly likely to elicit 
them in any case. One thing is cer- 
tain. Those who would concern 
themselves with value theory dare 
not neglect the present book. They 
will frequently find the argument 
rather closely knit, but they will al- 
ways find it expressed in most 
felicitous language. 

E. T. ADAMs. 

Colgate University. 


THe 1938 MENTAL MEASUREMENTS 
YEARBOOK. Edited by Oscar Krisen 
Buros. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1938. Pp. xiv, 
415. $3.00. 


From the outset the user of stand- 
ardized tests, whether of intelligence, 
educational achievement, or personal- 
ity and aptitude, has been at the 
mercy of test authors and publishers. 
He has been at their mercy in the 
sense that, except for such facts 
about a test as he could glean from 
personal examination, he has had 
only the information that the authors 
and publishers have supplied him. 
And, as all critical users of such tests 
soon learned, this information has by 
no means always been accurate and 
complete. 


It is not unreasonable to hold that 
the prospective user of a test is en- 
titled to all relevant facts relating to 
its validation and _ standardization. 
Nevertheless, obvious as this require- 
ment seems to be, the essential facts 
have usually been withheld, with the 
consequence that tests have com- 
monly been selected with little wis- 
dom and the results obtained have 
been interpreted with equal lack of 
caution. Still, corrective measures 
have been almost wholely limited to 
the demand that “something ought to 
be done.” Concrete steps for the im- 
provement of the situation have been 
few in number, apparently in the 
pious, if unfounded, hope that crit- 
icism alone would bring to test 
authors and publishers a sense of 
their moral responsibility. 

Fortunately, action of a vigorous 
character have at last been taken. In 
1935 Professor Oscar K. Buros of 
Rutgers University published his 
Educational, Psychological, and Per- 
sonality Tests of 1933, 1934, and 
1935. This book consisted merely in 
lists of available tests. The 1936 vol- 
ume, under a corresponding title, in- 
trojuced a new feature, namely, a 
section devoted to book-review ex- 
cerpts of a critical nature. This fea- 
ture proved so popular that an impor- 
tant change in policy was adopted, 
and The 1938 Mental Measurements 
Yearbook, the subject of this review, 
was the result. 

The first major section of this 
415-page book contains critical eval- 
uations of 313 tests, thus supplement- 
ing the list of 868 of earlier volumes. 
This number (313) includes, in ad- 
dition to a small sample of nonverbal 
and performance tests, all the paper- 
and-pencil tests published as sep- 
arates in America and the British 
Empire during the whole of 1937 
and the first three months of 1938. 
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The reviews were submitted by some 
130 test technicians, subject-matter 
specialists, and psychologists, and 
represent honest, frank statements of 
the strengths and the weaknesses of 
the instruments considered. The edi- 
torial policy with regard to these re- 
views deserves comment. Once re- 
views had been received, they were 
retyped in Professor Buros’s office 
(the reviewers’ names being deleted ) 
and submitted to the appropriate 
publishers. Errors of facts were then 
corrected, and the publishers’ com- 
ments were sent to reviewers with 
the suggestion that any needed 
changes be made. Few reviewers 
found reason to alter their evalua- 
tions, and the editor then printed 
them exactly as finally received. 
The second major section of the 
book contains 102 pages, double col- 
umns, in fine type, reporting review 
excerpts on 240 books dealing with 
mental measurements. The third sec- 
tion, comprising 91 similar double- 
column pages, is devoted to reviews 
of books dealing with the method- 
ology of research and statistics, by 
no means restricted to the fields of 
education and psychology. The re- 
maining parts of the book deal with 
reports on regional testing programs 
(15 pages), a periodical directory 
and index (11 pages), a publishers’ 
directory and index, an index of 
titles, and an index of names. There 
are ample cross references, and the 
numbering system adopted permits 
easy keying with earlier books in the 


series. The whole book reveals a 
prodigious amount of painstaking 
work. 


One does not disparage the worth 
of the last three fourths of the book 
when one says that the first fourth, 
that devoted to evaluations of new 
tests, is the most valuable part—also 
the part which demanded the greatest 
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courage to print. The test reviewers 
followed their instructions to the let- 
ter and said precisely what they 
thought about the tests assigned 
them. The anguish which must fol- 
low (and which has already been 
made vocal) on the part of test au- 
thors and publishers may well be 
imagined. In spite of objections and 
lack of co-operation from sources 
which have been offended, Professor 
Buros is going ahead with the series 
and has begun to collect reviews 
from an enlarged staff for the 1939 
yearbook. Happily he is able to re- 
port marked change in the attitude 
of certain publishers, a change which 
should eventuate in fuller manuals 
and more comprehensive accounts of 
the procedures employed in valida- 
tion. Had nothing else been accom- 
plished by the 1938 yearbook, its ap- 
pearance and the great labors which 
entered into its preparation would be 
justified. 

Appraisals of the 1938 yearbook 
have been uniformly favorable, 
whether made by psychologist or by 
educator. A few criticisms have ap- 
peared: some have decried the use of 
the term mental in the book title, on 
the ground that “mental tests” do not 
usually include tests of educational 
achievement; others have noted the 
relative absence of the names of 
prominent technicians in the list of 
reviewers (a circumstance, the re- 
viewer hazards, which is not the re- 
sult of oversight on the part of the 
editor); and still others have ques- 
tioned the quality of certain reviews. 
Nevertheless, these criticisms are all 
minor. The yearbook marks an im- 
portant milestone in the development 
of self-critical mental measurement. 
A job which badly needed to be done 
has been done—and has been well 
done. 

WILLIAM A. BROWNELL. 

Duke University. 
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BIOGRAPHIES OF CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT: The Mental Growth Careers 
of Eighty-four Infants and Chil- 
dren. Part One by Arnold Gesell; 
Part Two by Catherine S. Ama- 
truda, Burton M. Castner, and 
Helen Thompson. New York: 
Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1939. xviii 
+ 328 pp. with charts and index. 
$3.75. 


THE PsyCHOLOGY OF EARLY GROWTH : 
Including Norms of Infant Be- 
havior and a Method of Genetic 
Analysis. By Arnold Gesell and 
Helen Thompson. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1938. 
x + 290 pp. with charts, illustra- 
tions, index, and appendices. 


The earlier of these two volumes, 
The Psychology of Early Growth, is 
essentially a comprehensive manual 
of the developmental procedures and 
schedules for the first year, long in 
use at the Yale Clinic of Child De- 
velopment, and earlier described in 
Gesell’s Mental Growth of the Pre- 
School Child, now out of print. It 
contains, in addition, revised norms, 
developed on the basis of the inten- 
sive special investigations carried on 
by the clinic since 1927, which permit 
of finer discriminations in develop- 
mental status than have hitherto been 
possible. The categories of the earlier 
investigations have been subdivided 
and expanded and now include pos- 
tural, manual, perceptual and adap- 
tive language and social behavior. The 
revision of the norms is based upon 
systematic developmental investiga- 
tion of the behavior and physical 
growth of 107 different infants in 
a total of 524 examinations. The 
book must be characterized as indis- 
pensable if for no other reason than 
that it presents the latest revision of 
the most comprehensive develop- 


mental schedule for the first year 
that we have. 

The second book, Biographies of 
Child Development, might appropri- 
ately be characterized as clothing the 
bare bones of the developmental 
schedule with the flesh and blood of 
concrete empirical cases. While the 
Yale Clinic has displayed little in- 
terest in the general theory of de- 
velopment, apart from _ insistence 
upon the intrinsic character of ma- 
turation, we have come to expect of 
it a fidelity to empirical fact and a 
breadth of description of very high 
order. 

The utility of even the earliest and 
the least psychological biographies 
of children has been so great as to 
emphasize forcefully the desirability 
of a much greater literature of this 
sort. But one approaches this at- 
tempt to give accounts of the de- 
velopment of eighty-four children 
within the compass of one volume 
with some misgivings as to the pos- 
sibility that such compactness may 
deprive them of the main values of 
the earlier biographies. It is there- 
fore especially gratifying to note 
that the cases, both typical and 
atypical, have been selected with such 
care and the observations reported 
are so relevant to the problems of 
development, despite the relative ab- 
sence of theory, that the volume is 
one of unique value and convenience 
to the investigator and theorist. 

The fact that thirty of the biog- 
raphies are of children whose devel- 
opment up to that date had already 
been described in Gesell’s Infancy 
and Human Growth, published in 
1928, not only adds scope to the life- 
spans covered but provides an oppor- 
tunity for checking upon the prog- 
nostic utility of the developmental 
schedules. This exacting test, to 
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which I believe no other develop- 
mental schedule has been subjected, 
indicates that the Gesell schedule (at 
least as employed at the Yale Clinic) 
has done a highly creditable job of 
predicting the course of develop- 
ment. The unpretentious good sense 
of the book, and the clarity and 
relevance of its descriptions make it 
one which few students of human 
development will want to miss. 
DonaLp K. ADAMS. 
Duke University. 


SoctaL INTEREST: A Challenge to 
Mankind. By Alfred Adler. Lon- 
don: Faber and Faber, 1938. Pp. 
313 with index. 10s. 6d. net. 


CLINICAL ASPECTS OF PSYCHO-ANAL- 
ysis. By René Laforgue. “The In- 
ternational Psycho-analytical Li- 
brary.” London: The Hogarth 
Press, 1938. Pp. 300 with index. 
15s. net. 


PsycHOTHERAPY. By Paul Schilder. 


London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner, 1938. Pp. x, 344 with 
bibliography and index. 15s. net. 


In his last book, Social Interest, 
Adler has restated, with special em- 
phasis on the social aspect, the views 
which he expounded in his earlier 
works. One finds here again a treat- 
ment of “the style of life,” “the 
meaning of life,” the inferiority and 
superiority complexes, and _ other 
problems, the exposition of which 
has been Adler’s special contribution 
to psychology. 

The treatment of “social feeling” 
itself, the insufficiency of which Ad- 
ler finds in all neurosis, is very un- 
satisfactory. There is no adequate 
attempt at definition or analysis of 
social feeling, and no effort is made 
to show its relationship to concepts 
employed by other schools of psy- 
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chology to cover similar facts. 
Sometimes social feeling seems to 
convey little more than the elemen- 
tary processes involved in gregari- 
ousness, sympathy, suggestion, and 
imitation. At other times the phrase 
vaguely covers that part of the in- 
dividual’s personality which enables 
him to cultivate habits and sentiments 
which would result in socially sanc- 
tioned modes of reaction. Again, on 
occasions the term appears to imply 
a rigid conformity with a set of 
social ethics, even reactionary social 
ethics, while on still other occasions 
it involves an identification with the 
comprehensive ideal of a love of hu- 
manity. 

However, the general emphasis on 
the social aspect of personality is 
highly valuable. It should at least 
serve as a corrective to the excessive 
tendency among some psychologists 
to overemphasize the reactions of 
the individual and to relegate to a 
secondary place an adequate anal- 
ysis of the causes, in terms of social 
environmental forces, which play 
such an important role in the genesis 
of the reactions. 

It is unfortunate that the book 
contains a number of personal at- 
tacks on psychoanalysts. When will 
it be realized that attacks on persons 
who hold different views are, to say 
the least, irrelevant so far as the 
validity of the views is concerned? 
Invectives against those who hold 
other views cannot substantiate a 
theory, nor can they substitute or 
supplement objective criticism of 
the views attacked. 

Even Laforgue has not been alto- 
gether immune from the temptation 
to use invectives, for he calls 
Stekel’s system “childish.” But this 
is the only irrelevancy in a work 
which is an excellent contribution 
literature. In 


to psychoanalytical 
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Laforgue’s book are brought to- 
gether fourteen lectures, valuable 
alike to the beginner in analytic prac- 
tice, to the experienced analyst, and 
to the academically interested stu- 
dent. Laforgue gives a lucid and 
systematic account of psychoanalytic 
treatment from its inception to its 
conclusion. He deals with the mode 
of approach to the patient, formu- 
lates clearly the types of resistances 
encountered, shows the transforma- 
tions which take place in the pa- 
tient during the progress of the anal- 
ysis, and finally, indicates when and 
how the treatment should be termi- 
nated. 

He recommends some modifica- 
tions of the orthodox technique of 
analysis under certain circumstances 
giving illustrations of cases where 
such modifications are desirable. 
Among other recommendations he 
advises the analyst not to adhere 
rigidly, in some types of cases, to 
the fundamental rule of psychoanal- 
ysis which requires the patient to 
say everything unreservedly, nor to 
insist on the patient to lie down. 
Laforgue also stresses the value of 
an active technique in certain types 
of neurosis, illustrating its use in a 
case of impotence. 

Some neuroses are dealt with spe- 
cially in separate chapters. These 
are sexual frigidity in women, the 
carmelite and failure neuroses, and 
the family neurosis. In dealing with 
the last of these, Laforgue makes a 
point of particular interest when he 
recognizes that there is “a profound 
relation between the mental life of 
the community and the family neu- 
rosis.” It is unfortunate that he does 
not develop and extend this view fur- 
ther. He emphasizes the influence of 
the parental super-ego in the forma- 
tion of the children’s super-ego, but 
he does not stress, much less analyze, 
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the social environmental influences 
in the formation of the parental 
super-ego itself. Indeed, he gets dan- 
gerously near Jungian mysticism 
when he ascribes the family neurosis 
to the “traumatizing forces of a col- 
lective pathogenic super-ego.” 

Altogether unmystical in its ap- 
proach is Schilder’s book on psycho- 
therapy in which the author ap- 
proaches problems of psychotherapy 
from the point of view of the total 
personality, especially emphasizing 
the relationship between organic and 
mental illnesses. 

About a third of the volume is de- 
voted to psychophysiological interre- 
lationships. The remainder deals with 
the technical tools of psychotherapy, 
the systems of psychotherapy, and 
the treatment of specific types of 
mental illnesses. 

As many as twenty-six technical 
tools of psychotherapy are dealt 
with, but not every one of these is 
clearly distinguished from the others. 
Free association is regarded as the 
most important technique, and this is 
one of the many points on which the 
author is in agreement with the 
psychoanalysts. 

A very interesting feature of the 
work is the treatment of group psy- 
chotherapy which Schilder has em- 
ployed to a considerable extent at the 
Bellevue Hospital, New York. After 
a number of interviews with the pa- 
tient, during which a preliminary 
orientation is established, he is seen 
with a group of patients who are at 
various stages of treatment. The 
session commences with the report of 
a patient, and is conducted in a way 


similar to individual psychoanalysis. 


The patients are also seen individ- 
ually, at least twice a week on an 
average. 

Schilder admits that it is too early 
to arrive at a definite conclusion with 
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regard to the efficacy of the tech- 
nique. But he claims that, properly 
applied, “it is in some cases even 
more efficient than individual psycho- 
analysis.” It would be very important 
to know how treatment in groups af- 
fects processes like free association, 
resistance and transference. 

The author gives a number of 
questionnaires in connection with the 
group procedure, rightly stressing 
the point that they are meant only as 
a guide to the therapist. 

An important indication in all 
three books appears to be that the 
applied psychologist is becoming 
more and more conscious of the im- 
plicit interrelationship between psy- 
chology and social ethics. 

MauHeEsH Desal. 

London, England. 


Woritp MeEbDICAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA: 
London: B. U. E., Ltd., 1939. Pp. 
605. £5 net. 


Under the title World Medical En- 
cyclopedia a stately book has been 
published containing short biog- 
raphies of doctors from sixty-five 
different countries. It is stressed that 
the originally intended name, !Vho’s 
Who in World Medicine, would have 
been more to the point, especially be- 
cause the bibliographical notes con- 
nected with each name were bound to 
be rather fragmentary. The book 
should, however, be of no mean prac- 
tical value in that it brings medical 
men of different countries into con- 
tact with each other. 

In view of the many different na- 
tionalities and educational systems, it 
would, no doubt, have been more 
commendable to have aimed at a 
standardization of the various biog- 
raphies, for instance by using Eng- 
lish terms exclusively. 

Various linguistic pitfalls might 
in this way have been avoided, for 
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the national terms employed are not 
always properly understood. It can 
be expected that these and similar 
shortcomings will be avoided in a 
later edition. 

On the whole, the book should be 
very helpful, especially to libraries 
of scientific institutions and _ hos- 
pitals, and even to the private libra- 
ries of members of the medical pro- 
fession. 

Our BrUEL. 

Copenhagen. 


A VisuaAL Motor GesTALt TEST AND 
Its CiintcaL Use. By Lauretta 
Bender. New York: The Amer- 
ican Orthopsychiatric Association, 
1938. ix + 176 pp. with index. 


The application of the concepts of 
gestalt psychology to the study of 
neuropsychiatric syndromes _ has 
found valid justification in the work 
of Kurt Goldstein as represented in 
his The Organism and in the think- 
ing of Paul Schilder in The Image 
and Appearance of the Human Body. 
Associated with Dr. Schilder as 
senior psychiatrist on the Bellevue 
Hospital staff, Dr. Lauretta Bender 
has extended the study of gestalt 
function to the visuo-motor behavior 
of mental defectives, schizophrenes, 
manic-depressives, psychoneurotics, 
malingerers, individuals with organic 
brain disease, and to normal children 
as well. A simple clinical test has 
been devised consisting of nine of 
Wertheimer’s original patterns, which 
are to be reproduced by the subject 
from the immediate perceptual field. 
Characteristic disturbances in visual 
motor gestalten are observed in dif- 
ferent clinical classifications. 

Bender and Ruben have standard- 
ized this test on eight hundred 
school and nursery children, and a 
scale of development of gestalt func- 
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tion in visual motor processes is pre- 
sented as a frame of reference 
against which to plot the results ob- 
tained from clinical investigation. 
Illustrations and protocols of re- 
sponses to the test by organic-brain, 
psychiatric and nonclinical cases 
are contained in Part II of the mon- 
ograph, while theoretical data con- 
cerning the maturation processes in 
the civilized and primitive child, the 
biological background for form and 
space, optic imagery and movement, 
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and tachistoscopic phenomena and 
the temporal factor are discussed in 
Part I. 

This is a valuable, even a must, 
book for clinicians, and it should 
provoke extensive study and _ re- 
search since general clinical employ- 
ment of the test reveals anomalies 
and contradictions not discussed in 
this monograph. 

Epwarp J. STAINBROOK. 

Duke University. 
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ERRATUM 


In the article “Judgment of Faces” 
by Myra R. Samuels in the Septem- 
ber, 1939, number of this journal, 
the caption under Figure 2, opposite 
page 20, reads: “The photograph to 
the left represents ‘G-7’ and the one 
to the right ‘J-9.’” It should read: 


“The photograph to the right repre- 
sents ‘G-7’ and the one to the left 
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